Practical 


Time  for  Home  Safety... Nutritious  Nuts. 


I  A 


BOOKS 


CONSUMER 

BUYING 

By  Cleo  Fitzsimmons 
Purdue  University 


1961.  546  pages.  $8.50 


DESIGN 
FOR  YOU 

By  Ethel  Jane  Beitler 
and  Bill  G.  Lockhart,  both  of 
Texas  Technological  College 

1961.  206  pages.  $7.95 

FAMILY 

CLOTHING 

By  Mildred  Tate,  formerly  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  Oris  Glisson,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute 
1961.  Approx.  416  pages.  $8.75 

TEACHING  HOME 
ECONOMICS 

By  Olive  A.  Hall,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Beatrice  Paolucci,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan 

1961.  Approx.  416  pages.  Prob.  $6.75 

MEALS  FOR 
THE  MODERN 
FAMILY 

By  Margaret  Q.  Batjer,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
and  Mimi  Atwater,  Home¬ 
maker  and  Nutritionist 

1961.  Approx.  208  pages.  Prob.  $4.95 


SEND  NOW  FOR  YOUR 
ON-APPROVAL  COPIES 


The  first  text  of  this  nature  and  scope  for  college-level  study.  "People 
build  a  way  of  living,”  writes  the  author  "out  of  purchases  they  make. 
If  they  understand  the  setup  of  markets  and  some  desirable  manage¬ 
ment  and  buying  procedures,  they  should  be  able  to  come  close  to  a 
way  of  living  they  approve  of  and  desire.”  This  is  the  book’s  aim,  as  it 
deals  with  all  aspects  of  consumer  buying — in  a  language  that  is  bright, 
clear,  and  instantly  meaningful.  The  second  part  covers  problems  and 
procedures  as  people  buy  the  goods  they  want — including  the  "pur¬ 
chase”  of  health,  recreation,  and  transportation. 


Lines,  shapes,  spaces,  colors,  textures:  link  these  in  any  number  of  com¬ 
binations  and  you  have  design.  How  to  put  these  elements  together  in 
order  to  create  and  evaluate  good  design  from  both  the  functional  and 
esthetic  points  of  view — this  is  the  main  theme  of  Design  For  You. 
Each  design  element  is  covered  in  a  separate  chapter,  and  there  are  com¬ 
ments  to  motivate  the  reader’s  imagination,  which  can  be  adapted  to 
the  needs,  tools,  and  materials  involved.  Photos  of  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  work  are  used  to  increase  awareness  of  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  good  design. 


A  valuable  text  for  a  basic  home  economics  course  and  a  practical  ref¬ 
erence  for  all  who  work  in  family  clothing  situations,  this  book  culti¬ 
vates  an  understanding  of  the  clothing  needs,  interests,  and  problems 
of  individuals  at  different  stages  of  family  life  and  of  families  at 
different  stages  of  development.  Using  a  family  centered  approach,  the 
authors  view  the  physiological,  psychological,  artistic,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  involved  in  the  selection,  buying,  and  care  of  clothing 
at  all  age  levels.  They  cover  trends  in  clothing  and  textiles  in  the  U.  S. 
and  provide  facts  about  the  development  of  the  clothing  industry. 


Unlike  any  other  book  in  the  held,  this  develops  hrst  an  understanding 
of  the  teacher’s  role,  then  describes  home  economics  programs  in  various 
school  and  community  situations.  Part  II  gives  specihe  guides  for  know¬ 
ing  the  community,  the  homes  and  families  of  the  students,  and  the 
students  themselves.  This  is  basic  for  planning  suitable  learning  experi¬ 
ences,  covered  in  Part  III.  The  hnal  section  integrates  evaluation  of 
progress  in  three  areas:  1)  the  student;  2)  physical  and  psychological 
setting  of  the  home  economics  department;  3)  the  teacher’s  growth. 
Emphasis  throughout  is  on  "why”  rather  than  "how  to.”  Helps  also 
with  program  planning,  and  strikes  a  balance  between  the  new  and  the 
traditional  educational  media. 


Because  the  modern  family  paces  itself  so  differently,  this  book  departs 
from  the  dogmatic  "what  to  eat  when”  idea.  Instead,  there  is  a  general 
philosophy  of  meals,  what  meals  mean  to  the  person  who  prepares  them 
and  to  those  who  consume  them.  In  effect,  this  book  puts  fun  back 
into  meal  preparation  and  eating.  The  table  of  contents  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  why  this  book  is  good,  and  how  it  is  different:  Food  habits  and 
family  meals.  Family  meals — a  challenge  in  human  relations.  Meals 
with  meaning.  Family  meals  and  weight  control.  Helpmates  for  home¬ 
makers.  Meals  and  money.  Eye  appeal  in  the  meal.  Culinary  studies.  Be 
your  own  caterer.  Recipe  appraisal.  Selected  recipes.  And  by  the  way, 
nutrition  carries  its  weight  throughout. 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

440  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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FRBBI  Check  Libby 

Libby, 


Pumpkin  “Peace  Pipe”  Pie 

Save  this  easy  freeze  'n  serve  recipe— 
it’s  perfect  for  students'  harvest  holiday  parties 

This  luscious  pumpkin  pie  has  plenty  of  party  appeal.  There's  a  layer  of  ice 
cream  below,  whipped  cream  and  caramelized  almonds  on  top.  And  in  be¬ 
tween  is  a  rich  and  spicy  filling  made  with  Libby's  fine,  specially-processed 
pumpkin  that  gives  you  velvety-smooth  fillings  every  time  I 
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THERMIIMETERS 


See  page  51  in  this 
month’s  “CO-ED  "  for  new  series 
of  Taylor  Thermometer  lessons 


Mt-at  <'(M>krry  is  the  first  of  this  series... 
with  enipliasis  ou  the  Thaiiks|nviiiK  tur¬ 
key.  Co-Kil  alls  are  ilesi|tne<i  to  help  you 
teaeh  the  im|M>rtan<'e  of  rorrect  lein|ier- 
alure  eoiitrol  in  I'lMikiiifc.  Send  for  free 
iMNiklet  "Rei'oniinended  I'.iMiking  Tern- 
|>eralureh*’...and  order  Taylor 
thernionieters  for  elassrooni 
use  at  a  liberal  professional 
diM'ounl.  Write  Ta>  lor  Instru¬ 
ment  Companies,  Ku«-iiester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Taylor  Armorad  Roost  Moot 
Thmrniom»t»r,Sabre-Tip  elim- 
^  iiuiles  need  for  sketver. 

^5937,  $3.93,  le.%s  prnfes- 
»ional  ditu'outn. 


Taylor  Dial  Roost 
Moot  Thormomator, 

Stainless  steel  •  . .  ^ 
wash  it  with 
the  dishes.  Pre-set 
iiulifatar  f  5939, 
$3.93,  less  pro¬ 
fessional  diseount. 


^  Taylor  llquId-la-Olass  Moot 

Thormomotor,  Original  and  30- 
I  yefir  favorite  meat  thermom- 

j  eter,  05936,  $1.99,  less  profes- 

I  sional  dis<-ount. 


Jailor  Imtmmentd 

M£AM  ACCURACY  F/RSY 


News 


American  Education  Week 

This  year  marks  the  41st  animal  ob- 1 
ser\anc‘e  of  .\merican  Education  NN’eek,  j 
November  5-11.  The  theme  is  “Your' 
Schools:  Time  for  a  Progress  Report.”  j 

The  basic  purimse  of  .\merican  Edu-  j 
cation  Week  is  to  make  every  Ameri- 1 
can  aware  of  the  important  role  ednca- ! 
tion  play  s  in  a  demtKracy  — and  to  help 
him  realize  that  g(M>d  schtmls  are  his 
|>ersonal  responsibility. 

Specific  pnriioscs  are:  to  incrc.i.sc 
public  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  education;  to  explain  the  mod¬ 
em  school— today’s  curriculum,  current 
teaching  methods  and  materials;  to  in¬ 
crease  pupils’  appreciation  of  their 
schixil’s  problems  and  needs,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  cixiperation  be¬ 
tween  the  sch(X)l  and  c-ommnnity. 

These  purposes  can  l>e  achieved  b\ 
encouraging  the  public  to  \isit  the 
schiHils  and  by  explaining  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  problems  through  a  variety 
of  media  to  those  who  do  not  xisit  the 
sch<K)ls. 

Thirty-three  million  adults  are  ex- 
l^ected  to  visit  their  l(K-al  schixils  during 
.\merican  Education  W'eek.  Other  mil¬ 
lions  will  be  told  alxnit  school  prob¬ 
lems  and  achievements  through  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and  television, 
sermons,  motion  pictures,  plays,  posters, 
and  booklets. 

The  National  Education  AssiK'iation 
has  prepared  a  number  of  IxKiklets  and 
folders  which  offer  helpful  guidance  to 
sch(K)l  systems  and  others  planning  ac- 

(Continued  on  iHige  8) 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER... 

OCTOBER 

Cheese  Festival 

Rice  Harvest  Festival 
3  Child  Health  Day 

10-13  Natianal  Hame  Demanstration  Agents' 

annual  meeting,  Bostan,  Massachusetts 
13  Columbus  Day 
18  Alaska  Day 
34  United  Nations  Day 

34- 37  American  Dietetic  Association  annual 

meeting,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

35- 27  15th  National  Home  Laundry  Conference, 

Chicago,  Illinois 
31  Halloween 

NOVEMBER 

5-11  American  Education  Week 
7  Election  Day 
1 1  Veterans  Day 

12-13  Notional  Children's  Book  Week 
23  Thanksgiving  Day 

36- 29  Notional  4-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago, 

Illinois 


15  Min.  (16mm) 
Color-Sound  Film 


featuring 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 
&  USE  OF  FINE 
TABLEWARE 


•  Table  Service  Demonstration  Kit 
—  loaned  as  teaching  aid.  Com¬ 
plete  with  sample  teaspoons  of 
Oneida's  patterns,  four  flatware 
and  dinnerware  place  settings,  liter¬ 
ature  on  history  and  tradition  of  sil¬ 
verware,  manufacturing,  etiquette, 
etc.  Parcel  Post  charges  one  way. 

•  “Beauty  for  Your  Table"  by 
Marian  Marsh,  Dir.  Oneida  Table 
Planning  Service.  Free  manual  for 
teachers  on  sterling,  silverplate, 
stainless  flatware,  and  hollowware, 
table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware 
and  new  melamine  dinnerware  by 
Oneida.  Free  in  folder  form  for 
students. 


•  Cooperative  prices  for  home- 
economics  departments  —  on  ster¬ 
ling,  silverplate,  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware  and  hollowware  or  melamine 
dinnerware  for  classroom  demon¬ 
stration  purposes  only. 


SEE  COUPON  SERVICE 
SECTION  TO  ORDER 


ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS 


Miiiieoa*  sriiLiiic  couavuiTt*  sTkimiit 

COHaUMITT*  tlLVI*rL*TI  OMIlMCIArT* 

IMI  lOCI*!  $1  *  <ILVt«ri>TI  OMIM* 


IIM  LT*.,  Mtll*. 
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EDITORIAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 


®  VOLUME?  NO. 2  OCTOBER  1 961 


MRS.  JIAN  K.  RUCK,  Chairman,  Horn*  Ecenomict 
D«pt.,  North  P*nn  H.  S.,  Lanidala,  Panntyivania 

MISS  OAY  OATT1S,  Suparvitor  of  Homo  Eco¬ 
nomic*,  littio  Roch  (Arkontot)  Public  School* 

MISS  JERIINE  KENNEDY,  Con*ultant  in  Homo 
and  Family  Education,  Dallas  (Toxo*)  Public 
School* 


rKAlllljAL 


TEACHER  EDIT 


nuMii 

ION  OF 


Co-ed 


Published  for  teachers  of  home  economics  by  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc., 
publisher  of  periodicals  and  books  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 


DR.  JUSTINE  I.  O'REILLY,  Suporvi*or  of  Homo 
Economic*,  Portland  (Orogon)  Public  School* 

MRS.  MARY  MARK  STURM,  Diroctor,  Ruroou  of 
Homo  Economics,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago, 
Illinois 


EDITORIAL  STAFF 

MARGARET  HAUSER,  Editorial  Diroctor 
IRENE  PARROn,  Editor 
HORENCE  STASSEN,  Associdto  Editor 
IVA  BENNETT,  Nutrition  Consultant 
VKA  M.  FALCONER,  Audio  Visual 
CHARLES  HURLEY,  Art  Diroctor 
DORRIS  O'KEEFE,  Associato  Art  Diroctor 
SARAH  McC.  GORMAN,  Production 
BETTY  KIRBY,  Canadian  Corrospondont 

BUSINESS  STAFF 

JACK  LIPPERT,  Publishor 
JOHN  P.  SPAULDING,  Promotion  Manogor 
CHARLES  V.  MacLEAN,  Advortising  Manogor 
JOHN  A.  SAWYER,  Advortising  Manogor,  Co-od 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  400  North  AAichigon  Avonuo 
Chicago  11,  III.— Donald  J.  Brockonridgo 

DETROIT  OFFICE:  Suito  724,  Fishor  Bldg.,  C.  C. 
Pondray,  Manogor 

PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE:  Duncan  ScoH  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Advortising  Roprosontotives,  85  Post 
Stroot,  Son  Francisco  4,  or  1901  Wost  8th  St., 
Los  Angolos,  California 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF  OF  SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES 

MAURICE  R.  ROBINSON,  Prosidont  and  Pubiislior 

G.  HERBERT  McCRACKEN,  Vko-Choirman  of  tho 
Board 

JOHN  W.  STUDEBAKER,  Vico-Proskfont  and 
Chairman  of  tho  Editorial  Board 

DON  LAYMAN,  Exocwtiv*  Vko-Preskfont 

JACK  K.  LIPPERT,  Exocuthro  Editor 

WILLIAM  D.  BOUTWELL,  Vico-Proskfont,  Editorial 
Diroctor  of  Scholastic  Book  Sorvkos 

KENNETH  M.  GOULD,  Editor  Emoritus 

AGNES  LAURINO,  Troosuror  and  Businoss 
Manogor 


The  contents  of  Practical  and  Co-ed  have  been 
coordinated  for  your  convenience  in  teaching. 


EDUCATION,  FAMILY  RELATIONS,  AND  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


Homo  Economics— Frill  or  Fundomontal? 

James  A.  McCain 

13 

Around  tho  Clock  With  Baby 

23 

Suggostions  for  Using  This  issuo  of  CO-ED 

Dr.  Hazel  Addison 

27 

Co-od  fntroducos  You  to  a  Joponoso  Toon-ogor 

Co-ed 

24 

Ru/os  of  tho  Gomo,  Gay  Hood 

Co-od 

41 

Tho  Timo  of  Your  Lifo 

Co-od 

43 

Safo  at  Homo  Baso 

Co-od 

44 

CLOTHING,  TEXTILES,  AND  GROOMING 

Truo-Falso  Quit  on  Skin  Hoalth 

16 

Fashions  from  Ono  and  Four  Yards 

17 

Nows  of  Toxtilos,  Fashions,  and  Grooming 

26 

Corduroy— Nowly  Useful,  Nowly  EloganI 

38 

Show  Coots 

Co-od 

10 

Charm  Courso,  No.  2:  It's  Your  Skin 

Co-ed 

13 

Foshion  Momos 

Co-od 

32 

Variations  on  Four  Thomos 

Co-od 

46 

Hairdo  of  tho  Month 

Co-od 

50 

Boauty  Box 

Co-od 

63 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

Nutritious  Nuts 

Ivo  BenneH 

18 

Tho  No-Sift  Flour  Mothod 

19 

Nows  of  Foods  and  Nutrition 

31 

Now  Food  Products 

46 

How  to  Chooso  a  Cookbook 

47 

A  Big,  Wido.  Wondorfuf  World  Party 

Co-ed 

20 

Silvor  Sorvico — Toblo-Sotting  Quiz 

Co-od 

22 

Party  Calendar 

Co-od 

23 

Rocipos  U.  S.  A. 

Co-od 

56 

HOME  MANAGEMENT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Now  for  tho  Home 

12 

Timo  for  Home  Sofoty 

Ordie  L.  Hogsett 

20 

Glovo  Guido;  Costumo  Jowolry 

Co-od 

27 

A4oot  Markings:  Stainlou-Stool  Flatworo 

Co-od 

28 

Monoy  Mokos  Monoy 

Co-od 

29 

Gutting  Your  A4onoy's  Worth 

Co-ed 

30 

CAREERS 

Star  Pupil  Takos  Post  of  Toochor  ' 

Coed 

18 

A  Jowol  of  o  Job 

Co-od 

42 

A  Small  Problom 

Co-od 

54 

REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Nows  and  Datos  to  Romomber 

4 

Booklets  Worth  Reading 

45 

Coupon  Section  for  Teaching  Aids 

37 

The  Bewitched  Twin,  Jacqueline  Roed 

Co-od 

16 

Crossword  Puzzle 

Co-od 

62 

Jam  Session  on.-  Right  Dross  for  tho  Opposite  Sex 

Co-od 

64 

Co-od  is  publishod  nin#  timot  during  tho  school  yoor,  monthly  from  Soptomtmr  to  Moy,  in  two  oditions:  Tho  studont  ^ition  for  homo  oconomict  studonts  in 
junior  and  sonior  high  schools;  ond  tho  Practical  Homo  Economics  Toochor  Edition  for  toochors  and  othor  homo  oconomists. 

OfRco  of  Publication,  McCall  St.,  Dayton  1,  Ohio.  Exocutivo  and  Editorial  Otfico*,  33  Wost  42nd  St.,  Now  York  34,  N.  Y.  Socoftd-closs  moil  privilogos  outhoriiod 
at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Copyright  ©  1961  Scholastic  MoMxinos,  Inc.  All  Rights  Rosorvod.  Printod  in  U.S.A.  Indoxod  in  Roodors'  Guido  to  Poriodicoi  litoroturo.  Avoil- 
ablo  on  microfilm  through  Univorsity  Microfilms,  313  N.  First  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES;  Co-od,  SI  .00  por  school  yoor,  60  conts  por  somostor,  for  3  or  moro  subscriptions  to  somo  addross.  Fowor  than  3,  $1.30  ooch  por  yoor. 
Singlo  copy  23  conts.  Procticol  Homo  Economics  Toochor  Edition  of  Co-od,  S3.00  por  school  yoor.  Singlo  copy  30  conts,  oxcopt  Soptombor  issuo  which  is  73  conts.  In 
Canada;  Co-od  SI  20  por  school  yoor,  70  conts  por  somostor,  for  3  or  moro  subscriptions  to  somo  addross, ■  fowor  than  3,  S2.00  ooch  por  yoor.  Practical 
Homo  Economic*  Toochor  Edition  of  Co-od,  $3.30  por  school  yoor. 


SET  OF  THREE  PLASTIC  WALL  CHARTS-COMPANION  TEACHING 
AIDS  TO  “PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS  ON  TODAY’S  HOME  CARE” 


In  answer  to  a  tremendous  number  of  requests,  we 
have  put  three  informative  charts  from  our  16-page 
teaching  guide,  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 
ON  TODAY’S  HOME  CARE,  in  wall  chart  form 
for  classroom  and  group  use. 

Printed  on  durable  polyethylene,  these  plastic 
charts  will  adhere  to  wood  paneling  or  even  a 


window,  without  fastening.  Or  a  small  piece  of 
tape  at  each  upper  comer  will  hold  them  indefi¬ 
nitely  on  a  painted  wall  or  blackboard.  You  will 
especially  appreciate  the  ease  of  storage  because 
the  plastic  sheets  fold  into  a  compact,  flat  pack¬ 
age  that  takes  a  minimum  amount  of  space  in 
your  files. 
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Now. . .  for  the  first  time 

WALL  CHARTS  ON  PLASTIC 


6 


■nay 


CHART  1.  FACTS  ABOUT  WAX— the  difference 
between  polishing  and  self-polishing  waxes.  Knowing 
the  properties  and  characteristics  of  the  two  basic 
types  of  wax  will  help  students  and  homemakers 
choose  and  use  them  properly. 

CHART  2.  FLOOR  WAXING  GUIDE— which  wax  to 
use  where.  On  most  floors,  several  types  of  wax  can  be 
used.  The  chart  lists  more  than  20  kinds  of  floors  and 
indicates  types  of  wax  recommended. 

CHART  3.  FURNITURE  WAXING  GUIDE— the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  wax  for  furniture  depends  on  the  surface,  the 
effect  desired,  and  the  method  of  dusting  and  polish¬ 
ing  most  convenient.  Chart  lists  over  40  furniture 
surfaces  and  recommended  methods  of  care. 

FREE! — ORDER  NOW— Use  coupon  on  page  41  or 
write  for  your  set  of  three  plastic  wall  charts  and  a  copy 
of  our  liS-page  teaching  guide— PROGRAMS  AND 
PROJECTS  ON  TODAY’S  HOME  CARE.  This  booklet 


has  been  enthusiastically  received 
by  educators,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  comment  from  a  Home 
Economics  Supervisor:  “Meets  a 
real  need  for  teaching  material. 

Unique  in  that  it  combines  help¬ 
ful  information  on  the  care  of  each 
room  and  area  in  the  home,  with 
suggestions  for  teaching.  Included 
are  bulletin  board,  discussion, 
demonstration,  and  home  project 
suggestions,  a  bibliography  and  in¬ 
formation  on  the  characteristics  and  specific  uses  of  polish¬ 
ing  and  self-polishing  waxes.  The  booklet  is  attractive, 
well  organized,  illustrated  and  indexed.  Teachers  should 
find  it  very  helpful.” 


0 


Consumer  Education  Director 
Johnson's  Wax  •  Racine.  Wisconsin 
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3  food  uses . . .  for  a 
pleasure-filled  old  friend 


in  cooking 


CarbonaUnl  beverages  add  a  gourmet  touch  to  dozens  of  interesting 
recipes.  For  example: 

Charmed  Circle  Salad-Dessert 

2  packages  lemon  flavored  gelatin 
4  cups  carbonat^  beverage  (your  favorite  flavor) 

3  medium  sized  eating  apples 

Stir  gelatin  into  2  cups  of  the  beverage.  Heat  until  dissolved.  Cool. 
Add  remaining  leverage.  Peel  and  core  apples.  Cut  one  or  two  apples, 
crosswise,  to  make  5  rings.  Slice  remaining  apples  into  sections,  length¬ 
wise.  Arrange  rings  in  bottom  of  8-in.  l)i  qt.  mold.  Pour  in  enough 
gelatin  mixture  to  just  cover  rings.  Arrange  apple  sections  around  sides 
of  mold.  Chill  until  firm,  then  fill  mold  with  remaining  gelatin  mixture. 
Chill  until  set.  For  salad,  serve  on  lettuce;  for  dessert,  top  with  whipped 
cream.  Serves  8. 

Other  colorful  recipes  are  available  for  classroom  use  in  ABCB’s  booklet, 
yours  on  request. 


American  women  are  coming  around  to  a  time-honored  Continental 
tradition  —  soft  drinks  with  meals.  They  add  touches  of  accent,  flavor 
and  eye-appeal,  while  stimulating  appetite  and  heightening  flavor- 
perceptam  in  other  foods.  Another  ABCB  booklet,  “Soft  Drinks  and 
the  Balanced  Diet,”  demonstrates  soft  drinks’  place  in  good  nutrition. 


in  between  "pick-me-ups” 

Eight  ounces  of  bottled  carbonated  beverage  provide  100  calories  of 
easily  assimilated,  quickly  convertible  energy.  They  promote  the 
digrative  pre^-esses  and  help  restore  the  body’s  vital  fluid  balance. 
Uniform  purity  and  quality  are  assured  by  rigid  hygienic  conditions  in 
the  bottling.  (Your  local  bottler  cordially  invites  you  to  bring  your 
class  on  a  field  trip  to  see  the  conditions  and  procedures  which  make 
soft  drinks  so  pure.) 

For  classroom  use,  and  your  own  enlightenment, 
see  booklet  offer  in  Coupon  Section 


American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  •,  O.  C. 


News 

(Contmued  from  \)age  4) 

tivities  lor  education  week.  A  packet 
containing  an  assortment  ot  27  ot  these 
items  is  available  lor  $1.50  Iroin  tlie 
.National  Education  A.ss<x-iation,  1201 
Si.xteenth  Street,  N.  \V.,  Washington  (i, 
D.  C. 

Scholarships  Awarded 

iwenc) -seven  Ingn  school  students 
have  Ireen  named  winners  ot  scholar- 
snips  offered  b>  tlie  Ma)tag  Compaii) 
t'oiindation,  Inc.  This  \ears  group  ol 
.scfiofars  is  coiiqrosed  ot  20  Aewtun 
(Iowa)  High  Scfiool  IVJOl  graduates  and 
one  troin  Aliiigo  (Iowa)  lligli  Scfiool. 

Ifie  awards  are  based  on  academic 
standing,  c.xira-curricuiar  activities, 
fi  adeislnp,  abiiit),  conduct,  and  coffege 
aputiafe  test  results.  Sons  and  daugli- 
ters  oi  all  .Vlaviag  emplojees,  and  all 
.New  (on  High  seniors  are  eligible  lor 

'  (lie  awards. 

I 

^  Nursery  School  Dedicated 

.A  coiiipieteiv  new  nniseiy  school  has 
been  given  to  Ohio  \\esie>an  Univer- 
silv’,  Delaware,  Ofno,  by  .\lr.  anil  .Mrs. 
Charles  Mills  in  honor  of  their  two 
dangnters,  vviio  are  giadnates  ol  the 
L  iiiversitv  s  scfiool  ot  nome  economics. 

riie  school  is  housed  in  a  building  ol 
interesting  design  with  Iresli  colors, 
iontem|Xirarv  tnniishings,  artistic  land¬ 
scaping,  and  tnnctional  play  areas. 

The  sixxial  dedication  program  lea- 
lured  si^eeches  by  Dr.  Glenn  Hawks  ot 
lovva  Siaie  L  iiiversity  and  Dr.  Pauline 
Park  \N  ilson  Knapp,  President,  .Merrill- 
Palmer  Institute,  Detroit,  .Miehigan. 

Personals 

.\iiii  irauer  has  Ixen  ap[>ointed  man¬ 
ager  ol  the  Junior  Home  Service  Cen¬ 
ter  of  die  I'llishury  t’ompany,  .Minne¬ 
apolis,  .Minnesota.  A  graduate  ot  lovva 
Stale  U Iiiversitv  with  a  major  in  e.vperi- 
niental  toods,  .Miss  Bauer  has  been  a 
stall  writer  tor  the  Iowa  Homemaker 
maga/.ine  and  has  been  active  in  4-11 
(  hib  work  and  the  Eutnre  Homemakers 
of  .\inerica.  She  succeeds  Rosemary 
Schaefer,  who  resigned  to  l>e  married. 

Wilmer  D.  Brewer  is  the  new  ile- 
1  partinent  head  of  FoikI  and  Nutrition 
at  lovva  Slate  University.  Dr.  Brevvir 
replaces  Dr.  Ercel  S.  Eppright,  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  Home  Economics  Re¬ 
search  at  the  University. 

Helen  A.  Dawson  has  joined  the 
VN'estinghonse  home  economics  insti¬ 
tute.  She  will  l>e  in  charge  of  testing 
the  company’s  electric  housewares 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the 
average  home.  In  addition  she  will  work 
with  engineering,  quality  analysis,  and 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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CARVING  EASY  AS  1-2-3 


DIRECT  FROM  MEAT  HEADQUARTERS 


LESSON  #1 


SELECTING  CARVING  CUTLERY 


Standard  carving  set.  Knife 
with  8  or  9-inch  curved  blade. 
Fork  with  tines  spaced  close  to¬ 
gether  and  a  guard.  A  steel  to  true 
the  edge  of  knife  before  carving. 


Roast  meat  slicer  and  carv¬ 
er’s  helper.  Blade  is  narrow, 
straight  edged,  at  least  11  inches 
long.  Carver’s  helper  has  wide¬ 
spaced  tines  to  hold  roast  firmly. 


Steak  carving  set.  Knife  with 
6  or  7-inch  blade  slightly  curved. 
Fork  tines  are  close-spaced.  This 
set  is  ideal  for  carving  steaks,  and 
for  disjointing  poultry. 


CARVING  LEG  ROASTS 


LEG  OF  LAMB  or  BONE-IN  HAM 


“CONTINENTAL  STYLE”  CARVEO 
BONE-IN  HAM  or  LEG  OF  LAMB 


1.  Place  roast  with  legbone  to  the  right  of 
carver.  The  wedge-shaped  bone  at  the  butt 
ertd  is  slanted  toward  the  meaty  horse¬ 
shoe  section.  Cut  a  few  slices  lengthwise 
from  side  opposite  horseshoe  section. 

2.  Turn  roast  to  rest  on  flat  cut  surface. 
Insert  fork  at  left  ertd.  Beginning  at  shank 
end,  cut  down  to  the  bone  with  firm 
strokes,  slicing  meat  about  irKh  thick. 

3.  Continue  cutting  until  the  wedge-shaped 
bone  is  reached.  Remove  slices  by  cut¬ 
ting  along  the  legbone  below  them.  The 
meat  remaining  on  bone  may  be  carved 
for  second  helpings. 


WHOLE  PICNIC  PORK  SHOULDER 


1.  Many  prefer  carving  a  whole  bone-in 
ham  or  leg  of  lamb  Continental  Style.  In 
this  case,  the  shankbone  is  placed  to  left 
of  carver.  Insert  fork  into  meat  just  above 
first  Joint.  Startirtg  at  the  butt  end.  carve 
slices  lengthwise. 

2.  Slicing  is  continued  the  full  length  of 
the  ham  or  lamb  roast.  It  may  be  turned 
as  needed  by  grasping  the  shankborte  with 
left  har>d.  This  method  is  popular  with 
carvers  who  favor  the  meat  cut  into  very 
thin  slices. 


1.  Place  roast  with  the  shank  bone  to  the 
right  of  carver.  Locate  large  meaty  por¬ 
tion  with  probe  of  fork.  Cut  lengthwise 
slices  from  opposite  side. 

2.  Turn  roast  on  cut  surface.  Starting  at 
the  shank  end,  cut  down  to  the  legbone. 
then  follow  along  the  legbone  to  remove 
chunky  boneless  portion. 

3.  Place  piece  on  cut  surface  and  slice 
across  the  grain. 


CARVING  RIB  ROASTS 


HINTS  TO  THE  HOSTESS 


A  roast  meat  thermometer  should  be  used 
to  test  the  doneness  of  a  roast.  An  over- 
dorte  or  underdone  roast  is  hard  to  carve. 
If  the  roast  “sets”  15  minutes  before  carv¬ 
ing,  the  meat  becomes  firmer.  Use  a  large, 
flat  platter.  Don’t  overcrowd  or  overgar¬ 
nish  platter. 

For  “Carving  Magic”  color  film  and  stu¬ 
dent  booklets  see  offer  in  coupon  section. 


ROAST  V 

1.  Place  roast  flat  side  down,  with  ribs  to 
left  of  the  carver.  Insert  carving  fork,  tines 
down,  between  top  arvi  second  rib.  Slice 
across  roast  to  rib  bone. 

2.  Remove  knife,  arul  with  its  tip,  cut  along 
side  of  rib  borte  to  free  the  slice.  With  fork 
and  knife,  remove  the  slice  to  platter,  or 
to  nearby  plate. 

3.  Continue  slicing,  removing  each  rib 
bone  when  cut  away  from  meat.  As  each 
slice  is  made,  steady  it  with  fork,  ar)d 
lift  on  blade  of  knife  to  platter  (or  plate). 


PORK  LOIN  OR 
LAMB  RACK 


1.  These  roasts  are  much  easier  to  carve 
if  the  backbone  is  separated  from  ribs. 
Ask  to  have  this  done  at  the  market.  The 
backbone  looserts  during  roasting. 

2.  Before  placing  on  platter  insert  fork 
firmly  between  rib  bones.  Renrave  back¬ 
bone  by  cutting  close  to  it  artd  parallel 
to  ribs. 

3.  Place  roast  on  platter  with  fat  side 
toward  the  carver.  Put  the  fork  firmly 
into  the  meaty  section.  Cut  down  between 
the  ribs. 


To  serve  your  profession  better. 
Our  106th  year. 
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News 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

market  research  departments  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  marketing  of  new  ap¬ 
pliances. 

M  iss  Dawson  rec'eived  her  master’s 
degree  in  home  ec'onomics  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  I)ec-eml>er.  Prior  to 
that  she  was  home  ser\'ice  director  of 
West  Bend  Aluminum  Company. 

Pnidenc-e  Dom,  formerly  with  Ken¬ 
yon  Ac  Eckhardt,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  home  economics  and  product 


publicity  for  American  Home  Foods,  a 
division  of  the  American  Home  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation. 

Joan  Forrester  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Pet  .Milk  Company’s  home  eco¬ 
nomics  department.  Previously,  Miss 
Forrester  had  been  an  Extension  home 
demonstration  agent,  and  has  had  ex- 
porience  in  classrtom  teaching  and 
f(K)d  seiA’ice.  She  received  her  M.  S.  in 
foods  and  nutrition  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

Ruth  M.  Class  has  joined  Wilson  & 
Company  as  director  of  home  eco¬ 


nomics.  Miss  Class,  a  graduate  of  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board  and  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany. 

Gwen  Lam,  nutrition  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  specialist,  has  been  apjwinted 
stMiior  vice  president  and  memlier  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Click  and  Lor- 
wiu,  Inc.,  educational  consultants.  Miss 
Liim  received  a  degree  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education  from  Texas  Tech¬ 
nological  College  and  a  graduate  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  from  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Esther  Latzke  has  resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  of  Armour  and  Company  con¬ 
sumer  service  department  which  she 
organized  in  1934.  Her  assistant,  Rita 
Holmberg,  is  now  senior  home  econ¬ 
omist. 

Edna  Poyner  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Norge  home  sersice  depart¬ 
ment.  She  will  direct  testing  of  the 
company’s  home  appliauc'es  and  jier- 
form  other  home  service  functions.  She 
succeeds  Mrs.  Jessie  Cartwright,  who 
has  l)een  named  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  laundr>’  and  cleaning  appliauc'es. 
Miss  Poyner  is  a  graduate  of  Colorado 
State  University. 

Sally  Anne  Ralph  has  bt*en  apiwinted 
editor  of  educational  materials  for 
Money  Management  Institute  of  House¬ 
hold  Financ'e  Cori^oration.  She  w  ill  also 
serve  as  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Institute. 

Miss  Ralph  rec'c'ived  her  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  Duchesne  (College  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  with  her  major  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  her  minor  in  secondary 
education.  She  has  a  Master  of  Educa¬ 
tion  degree  from  St.  Louis  University. 
She  has  taught  home  economics  in  the 
St.  Louis  public  schools.  She  was  also 
traveling  educational  repiresentative  for 
.McCall’s  Patterns. 

Marion  A.  Tanner  has  joined  the 
Betty  CrcK'ker  staff  in  Minneapolis 
where  she  will  work  in  the  experimental 
and  (juality  control  kitchens.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Ohio  State  University,  Miss  Tan¬ 
ner  was  formerly  employed  as  a  home 
service  adviser  for  Columbus  and 
Southern  Ohio  Electric  Company,  Hills¬ 
boro,  Ohio. 

Beryl  Walter  is  the  new  director  of 
consumer  servic'cs  for  the  Tea  Council 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  Before  joining  the  Tea 
Council,  Miss  Walter  was  assiK'iated 
with  the  product  publicity  section  o! 
General  Frnrds  Kitchen  and  was  food 
editor  of  Seventeen  Magazine, 

Cretchen  Ziesmer  is  the  new  director 
of  the  Mirro  Test  Kitchens.  She  wili 
1m'  professionally  known  as  Miss  Laura 
Wilson.  She  suct'eeds  Mrs.  Martha 
Regli,  who  has  retired.  Mrs.  Ziesmer  is 
a  graduate  of  Stemt  State  College,  Wis. 


NOT  A  SINGLE  LUMP 

WHEN  YOU  MAKE 
WHITE  SAUCE 
WITHPRFAM! 


No  butter!  No  melting!  Takes  less  time,  too 


Mix  2  tbsps.  flour, 
V*  cup  of  Pream  and 
tsp.  salt  in  saucepan. 


1. 


2  Add  1  cup  of  water. 
•  Cook  and  stirtill  mix- 


3  Rich  *no-lump’  white 
•  sauce  is  ready  in  a 


ture  boils  and  thickens,  jiffy.  (Makes  1  cup.) 


FREE— special  Pream  recipes  for  easier  cooking,  every 
one  of  them  tested  in  the  Good  Housekeeping  Kit¬ 
chens.  Just  indicate  the  number  of  copies  you  need 
for  your  classes  and  send  this  coupon  to  Pream,  Elox 
41,  Dept.  E,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Name. 

Street. 


OtKe  it’s  in  the  coffee, 
most  folks  can’t  tell 
Pream*  from  cream! 


City . Zone. 

State . No.  of  Copies. 


Q  1961,  H.  C.  Moorts  C«.,  Catimikin  It,  Otiio 
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MEMO  from  the  desk  of  MARY  PEARL 


SUBJECT:  Ground  Beef  with  Glamour 

One  of  these  days  you’ll  be  teaching  your  students  how  to 
make  tasty  dishes  using  the  popular  ground  beef.  Let  me 
help  you  make  these  Meat  Lessons  more  interesting. 

I’d  like  to  send  you  a  complimentary  bottle  of  our  famous 
A.l.  Steak  Sauce  and  a  professional  lesson  plan  titled  “Ground 
Beef  with  Glamour.”  This  suggests  six  different  ways  of 
preparing  ground  beef,  includes  a  grocery  list  and  a  list  of 
equipment  needed  for  each  unit.  Also,  it  contains  evaluation 
questions  and  a  proposed  assignment. 

To  go  with  this.  I’ll  send  the  quantity  of  our  attractive  recipe 
folders,  “Cooking  With  Your  Hat  On,”  that  you  need  for 
your  entire  class.  In  this  colorful  booklet  you  will  find  many 
other  quick  and  easy  recipes  designed  to  help  busy  girls  and 
women  who  prepare  meals  in  a  hurry. 

— -  -  You’ll  find  this  material  listed  for  your  conven¬ 
ience  in  the  special  coupon  section  of  this  book. 
Just  write  in  your  name  and  school  and  I’ll  fill 
your  order  promptly. 


Cordially  yours, 


DirectX)!-,  Home  Economics  Department 
Heublein,  Inc.,  Food  Division 
Burlington,  Vermont 
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NEW 


For  the  Home 


Appliance  Troubles 

“Faulty  ”  electrical  devict's  just  may 
not  Ik*  getting  ek'ctricity.  Always  make 
sure  that  the  amnections  In'tween  them 
and  the  power  supply  are  in  working 
order. 

First,  be  sure  your  e<juipment  is 
really  turned  on.  For  example,  on  an 


electric  range,  is  the  oven  control  set 
on  “manuar”  and  not  “automatic”  when 
manual  c-ontrol  is  desired?  And,  if  your 
appliance  has  an  overload  reset  but¬ 
ton,  is  it  in  the  right  position? 

Sec-ond,  make  sure  the  fu.se  is  not 
burned  out.  In  some  appliances  fu.ses 
may  be  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  Before 
tampering  with  applianc-e  fuses,  how¬ 
ever,  check  your  applianc-e  use-and-care 
Ixxrklet  for  advice. 

Third,  make  sure  that  there  is  elec¬ 
trical  power  at  the  outlet  you  are 
using.  To  test  the  outlet,  plug  in  an 


Easy-to-use  Aerosol  Spray 


REMOVES 
DUST 
FROM 
THE  HOME 


When  you  show  your  students 
how  they  can  remove  dust 
from  their  home — instead 
of  just  pushing  it  around— 
you’ve  given  them  a  really 
practical  way  to  save  work 
and  time.  Why  not  plan  a 
class  around  furniture  and 
floor  care  and  demonstrate 
O-Cedar  Endust? 


Teach  Today’s  Newest 
Cleaning  Idea... 

ORDER  ENDUST  AT 
SPECIAL  TEACHER’S  PRICE 


0-Cedar  Endust  in  the  easy- 
to-use  aerosol  can  sprays  on 
mops  or  cloths  to  end  dust 
scattering.  Makes  treated  dust 
cloths  for  less  than  a  penny 
each.  Endust  converts  dust 
into  lint  particles  for  neat  dis¬ 
posal.  Every  label  has  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  you  can  receive 
a  dust  cloth  that  can  provide 
years  of  service.  Order  today. 

USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE  43 

O-CKDAR 


electric  lamp  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
lights. 

An  extension  cord  may  also  be  the 
guilty  party.  To  find  out,  try  it  out  on 
another  device  in  a  sure-working  out¬ 
let. 

Polishing  Aid 

For  women  who  wish  to  polish  their 
H«x)rs  with  paste  wax,  a  new  dispensing 
devic-e  has  been  developed  by  Singer 
for  their  floor  polisher.  The  device  con¬ 
sists  of  two  zipperetl  wax  packs  which 
are  to  l>e  filled  with  four  teasp(X)ns  of 
paste  wax  and  then  snapped  onto  the 
bnishes.  When  the  polisher  is  turned 
on,  Wiix  is  pressed  through  holes  in  the 
wax  packs  and  distributed  evenly  over 
the  fl(X)r.  .After  application,  the  w'ax 
pads  are  removed  and  the  fl(X)r  is  pol¬ 
ished  and  buffed  to  high  luster. 


Special  pads  with  zippered  pockets  hold 
paste  wax  for  application  to  floors. 

The  wax  packs  should  be  stored  in 
an  air-tight  packet  of  foil  or  in  a  tightly 
closed  coffee  tin  until  used  again. 

New  Blender 

■A  new  low  silhouette  and  light-weight 
decanter  are  features  of  the  new 
blender  introduced  by  General  Elec¬ 
tric.  The  .stand  is  L-shaped  with  the 
motor  housed  behind  the  dec-anter.  The 
two-speed  switch  control  is  placed  be¬ 
low  and  in  front  of  the  dec-anter.  Meas¬ 
uring  105*  inches  high  and  7/i  inches 
wide,  the  blender  can  be  stored  easily 
on  a  c-ounter  or  under  shelves,  and  is 
less  likely  to  tip  or  spill. 

The  dec-anter  and  handle  are  made 
of  a  durable,  shoc-k-resistant  plastic.  A 
two-piec-e  lid  permits  addition  of  food 
while  the  blender  is  in  operation. 

Home  Laundry— Then,  Now 

Forty-nine  items  of  laundry  ecpiip- 
ment,  from  clothes  boilers  to  wooden 
sp<x)ns,  and  about  20  kinds  of  laundry- 
supplies  w'ere  rec-ommended  for  doing 
the  family  laundry  ju.st  42  years  ago. 
Laundry  was  done  in  the  kitchen  so 
that  water  and  clothes  c-ould  be  heated 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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LESSON  PLAN 

_ I 


How  to  use  a  modern 
Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron 
for  better,  safer  ironing 
of  all  fabrics! 


New  synthetic  fabrics,  wash-and-wear  finishes,  can 
be  ruined  by  old-fashioned  or  improper  ironing  tech¬ 
niques.  But  General  Electric’s  new  Spray,  Steam  & 
Dry  Iron,  designed  to  handle  the  new,  modem  fab¬ 
rics,  helps  eliminate  the  danger  of  scorching,  mar¬ 
ring,  melting,  by  providing  a  lower-temperature 
steam  setting  and  a  spray  feature  for  perfect  ironing 
results  with  any  fabric. 

Impress  upon  your  students  the  value  of  reading 
and  saving  fabric  labels  of  garments.  Suggest  that 
these  labels  be  pasted  in  a  “laundry”  notebook  for 
reference  when  washing  and  ironing. 


Demonstration 


OYNEL 

ACETATE  * 
(TAFFETA 
SATIN) 


DACRON 
ZEFRAN 
.  CRESLAN 
*•  VEREL 


NYLON 

ORLON 

ACRILAN 

RAYON 

ARNEL 

KODEL 

WOOLENS 


LINENS 


Before  Ironing.  Consult  fabric  label.  Show  students 
the  chart  showing  correct  settings  for  16  types  of  fab¬ 
rics  on  the  saddle  of  the  iron.  Now  show  them  how  to 
set  fabric  dial  to  proper  setting.  The  first  two  settings 
are  for  very  heat-sensitive  fabrics  which  need  only  light 
touch-ups  with  a  dry  iron. 


Sprinkle  as  you  iron.  Press  button  and  let  students 
see  how  continuous  spray  of  warm  water  automatically 
dampens  clothes,  helps  erase  wrinkles.  Only  largest 
pieces  need  to  be  pre-dampened.  Fine  for  Cottons, 
Linens,  many  Silks  and  stubborn  wrinkles  in  other 
fabrics.  Show  how  spray  nozzle  is  made  to  prevent  spray 
from  running  down  front  of  iron  so  it  won’t  spot  clothes. 


Lower-Temperature  steam  setting.  For  Silk,  Ny¬ 
lon,  Orion,  Rayon,  Arnel  and  Kodel...and  wash-and- 
wear  cottons.  Until  now,  steam  ironing  was  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  these  fabrics.  Tell  students  to  use  steam 
setting,  ironing  lightly  on  wrong  side  of  fabric.  On  right 
side  they  should  lightly  touch  up  collars,  pockets,  trim. 
Does  wonders  for  the  appearance  of  the  garments! 

Exercise.  Suggest  that  students  bring  in  a  blouse,  slip, 
or  wash-and-wear  dress.  Let  each  student  choose  the 
proper  setting,  experiment  with  the  steam  and  spray 
features,  according  to  type  of  fabric.  Write  for  free 
reprints  of  this  advertisement  for  students,  and  for 
further  information  about  this  Spray,  Steam  and  Dry 
Iron.  The  iron  is  available  to  you  at  a  special  low 
educational  price.  Mail  coupon  on  page  37. 

Oeneral  Electric  Co.,  Portable  Appliance  Dept.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


"Rvgress  is  Our  Most  imporianf  Product 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 
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All  with  washable  covers  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  full  color 
photos  and  sketches.  To  order  filmstrips  and  cook  books  see 

COUPON  SECTION. 


Now  there  are  10  color  filmstrips 
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•  Plan  to  utt  aU  of  the  Lioming  Aids  Units  in  your  tsaeking  program. 


Breads  You  Bake  with  Yeast 


Batter  Breads 


BONUS  COOK  BOOK  OFFERS  TO  TEACHERS 


“Judging  by  your  enthusiasm  for  our  Learn¬ 
ing  Aids,  we  know  you  are  finding  them  timely 
and  valuable.  Already  8  million  students  have 
viewed  our  filmstrips  in  the  4  years  we  have 
offered  them! 


“With  each  of  our  10  filmstrips  comes  a  narra¬ 
tion  guide  to  thoroughly  explain  the  step  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  methods  portrayed.  In  addition, 
to  make  each  Learning  Aids  Unit  complete  we 
have  prepared  8-page  “How-To”  booklets  for 
you  to  give  to  your  students.  Each  is  patterned 
after  and  designed  to  be  used  with  the  film- 
strip  covering  the  same  subject.  After  class¬ 
room  study,  these  booklets  can  be  taken  home 
as  a  permanent  cook  book  reminder  of  the 
lessons  you  have  taught. 


coupon  tolls  how  to 
got  froo  dosk  coplos 
Free  Desk  Copy  Betty  Crocker’s 
NEW  Picture  Cook  Book. 
Contains  nearly  2,000 
recipes,  48  color  photos. 
Hundreds  of  new 
recipes,  new  ideas, 
new  information. 


“Each  filmstrip  is  available  on  a  short-term 
free  loan  basis  or  may  be  purchased  for  $5.00 
each.  If  you  would  like  copies  of  any  of  the 
filmstrips  to  schedule  as  they  best  fit  into  your 
program,  see  the  coupon  section  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  for  complete  information.” 


Muffin  Making 


All  About  Pie 


Cooky  Wise 


Better  Biscuits 


in  the  Betty  Crocker  Film  Library 


Beautiful  Cakes 


Mealtime  Can  Be  Magic 


Fun  with  Frostings  Chiffon  and  Angel  Food  Cakes 


to  help  you  in  your  teaching! 


The  image  of  home  economics  which  has  recently  come 
into  focus  offers  little  satisfaction  to  members  of  the 
profession. 

It  all  began  when  the  Soviets  beat  us  into  spac-e  with 
their  first  sputnik.  The  American  public  promptly  made 
education  the  scapegoat  for  this  natural  humiliation  and, 
with  the  vigorous  aid  of  many  pundits  of  press,  radio,  and 
television,  disc-overed  that  our  schools  were  w'asting  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  our  youth  on  “frill”  subjects  instead  of  fundamentals. 
In  the  proc-ess,  home  economics  was  equated  with  sc-arf 
dancing,  driver  training,  and  basket  weaving  as  courses  re¬ 
sponsible  for  undermining  educational  standards. 

A  more  recent  manifestation  of  this  attitude  is  especially 
alarming.  Home  economi.sts  have  contributed  notably  to 
our  technical  assistanc-e  programs  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  in  such  areas  as 
nutrition,  sanitation, 
and  child  care.  Yet 
the  new  American  am¬ 
bassador  to  a  nation 
which  has  benefited 
uniquely  from  these  contributions  has  dismissed  home  eco¬ 
nomics  as  “unimportant”  and  wants  no  home  sc-ienti.sts  in 
programs  under  his  cognizance. 


HOME 

ECONOMII 


Fundamental? 

By  JAMES  A.  McCAIN 


Suspicion  and  Confusion 

Such  attitudes  should  not  come  as  a  complete  suiprise  to 
thoughtful  members  of  your  profession.  As  a  relatively  new 
academic  discipline,  home  economics  is  unfiuniliar  to  much 
of  the  general  public  and  still  viewed  with  .some  suspicion 
by  many  traditionalists  among  your  fellow  educators. 

One  cause  of  confusion  is  the  status  of  high  school  home 
economics  vis-a-vis  the  universitv  curriculum.  The  unin¬ 
itiated  assume  that  an  identical  relationship  exists  between 
college  and  high  school  home  economics  although  the  for¬ 
mer  is  professional  in  character  and  the  latter  vocational 
and  terminal. 

There  are  too  many  high  school  counselors  who  are 
willing  to  rec-ommend  a  college  major  in  home  economics 
only  to  students  who  show  proficiency  in  high  sc-hool 
courses  in  the  same  field. 

Home  economics  is  among  the  more  vigorous  and  dynamic 
of  the  newer  profe.ssional  fields.  VV^hat  should  concern  us 
deeply  is  the  failure  of  the  public  generally  to  appreciate 
this  fact.  To  the  extent  that  your  public  image  is  a  distor¬ 
tion,  you  should  be  zealous  to  correc-t  it.  To  the  extent  that 
>our  image  reflects  actual  shortcomings  within  the  profes¬ 
sion,  you  should  undertake  candid  self-evaluation  and  the 
nec-essary  therapeutic  measures.  In  other  words,  you  should 
avoid  both  the  appearance  of  evil  and  evil  itself. 

Wage  a  Vigorous  Campaign 

With  regard  to  appearances,  I  commend  to  you  a  vigorous 
campaign  designed  to  inform  the  public  about  the  true 

{Continued  on  page  32) 

Dr.  McCain  is  President  of  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 


^:^**vigorou8  and  dynamic 


profession 
asks  pertinent  j 
'  questions  about 
our  image 
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^  A  Co-^d  COORDINATE  See  charm  course  no.  2,  Co-ed,  page  13 
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Q/me  - 

Quiz  on  Skin  Health 


The  skin  is  the  largest  organ  of  the 
body.  Softly  lubricated,  wondrously  fitted, 
it  guards  us  from  a  multitude  of  dangers 
and  discomforts.  It’s  a  personal  air-condi¬ 
tioner  and  an  important  organ  of  elimina¬ 
tion.  Though  it  has  been  said  “Beauty’s 
but  skin-deep,”  a  pretty  complexion  de¬ 
pends  on  the  general  good  health  of  the 


body.  Good  nutrition  may  not  always 
guarantee  a  problem-free  skin,  but  poor 
nutrition  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  skin 
disorders. 

What  do  you  know  about  nutrition  as  it 
applies  to  skin  beauty?  Mark  these  state¬ 
ments  either  true  or  false,  then  turn  to 
page  36  to  see  the  answers. 


1.  Overweight  has  very  little  effect  on  skin  health.  True — False — 

2.  Nutrients,  principally  vitamins  A  and  C,  plus  medical 

treatment  improve  an  acne  condition.  True — False — 

3.  It  takes  about  1.75  square  meters  (2.10  square  yards)  of 

skin  to  ewer  the  average  adult.  True _ False _ 

4.  Even  physicians  are  inclined  to  overrate  the  role  of  food 

allergies  in  skin  eruptions.  True _ False _ 

5.  Diets  excessively  high  in  carbohydrates  and  fat  content 

have  been  found  to  have  a  provocative  effect  on  acne.  True _ False _ 

6.  Several  skin  disorders  usually  appear  at  one  time  in  case 

of  nutritional  deficiencies.  True _ False _ 

7.  Scaly,  horny,  bleached-out  skin  is  most  likely  to  be  caused 

by  a  vitamin  \  deficiency.  True _ False _ 

8.  Massive  doses  of  V^itamin  A  prevent  almost  all  skin  enip- 

tions.  Tnie _ False _ 

9.  The  onc'e-dreadeil  scurvy  is  characterized  by  hemorrhage 
of  blo<Kl  vessels  of  the  skin  and  horniness  of  the  hair 

follicles.  True _ False _ 

10.  Only  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  vitamin  C 
content  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fniits  and  vegetables 

high  in  ascorbic  acid,  can  quickly  cure  scurvy.  True _ False _ 

11.  .Ariboflavinosis  (deficiency  of  riboflavin)  may  be  a  cause 

of  cracked  skin  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  True _ False _ 

12.  Flattened,  spoon-shaped  nails  can  be  caused  by  an  iron 

deficiency.  True _ False _ 

This  material  has  been  approved  by  a  leading  dermatologist. 
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Quick  and  easy  to  make,  this 
dress,  at  left,  requires  only  4 
yards  of  35-inch  fabric  and 
only  three  main  pattern  pieces. 
These  are:  skirt  front,  skirt 
back,  and  bodice.  The  shoul¬ 
der  seam  has  been  eliminated, 
which  facilitates  ease  of  con¬ 
struction— especially  when  a 
plaid  or  striped  fabric  is  used. 
Misses  sizes,  Butterick,  9863. 


The  half-circle  skirt  which  falls 
in  soft  folds  is  one  feature  of 
this  dress  shown  at  the  right. 
A  simple-to-sew  project:  The 
skirt  is  cut  without  center 
front  and  center  back  seams. 
The  bodice  front  and  back 
parts  are  cut  separately  and 
complete  four  main  pattern 
pieces.  Nice  to  make  in  both 
plaid  and  solid  design  fabrics. 
Misses  sizes,  Butterick,  9864. 


Principles  oI  clothing  construction  can  be  taught  with  a  minimum  of 
fabric  that  need  not  be  expensive.  .And  a  versiitile  wardrobe  can  lx*  built 
around  carefully  selected  c(K)rdinates,  many  of  which  can  lx?  made  from  only 
one  yard  of  .54-inch  fabric.  Others,  shown  on  this  page,  will  retpiire  four  yards 
of  35-  or  .iG-inch  fabric. 

The  choice  of  a  ctdor  is  an  important  consideration  if  the  completed  project 
is  to  lx*  becoming  and  wearable  for  many  rx-casions.  The  basic  wardrobe  color 
need  not  be  black,  gray,  brown,  or  navy  blue.  It  can  be  selected  from  the 
array  of  rich,  lx*autiful  colors  featured  for  the  current  st*ason.  The  c-olor,  of 
course,  should  always  complement  the  coloring  of  the  wearer.  The  hue  should 
accent  grxxl  features,  such  as  the  eyes,  and  minimize  the  less  desirable  fea¬ 
tures.  Favorite  colors  which  are  less  becoming  can  be  worn  away  from  the 
skin  as  a  color  ac'cent,  such  as  a  belt. 

The  entire  color  scheme  can  be  planned  by  using  the  colors  of  a  single, 
good,  fabric  design— a  plaid,  stripe,  or  print.  A  skirt  and  jacket  can  be  made 
from  a  plaid  fabric  and  the  most  becoming  color  in  the  combination  can  lx* 
used  for  c*ompanion  costume  separates. 


The  young  junior  or  teen  can  select  this 
pattern  as  the  basis  of  a  coordinated 
wardrobe  of  separates.  Jacket  and  skirt 
can  be  cut  from  only  one  yard  each  of 
S4-inch  fabric.  Each  of  them  can  be 
made  from  both  plain  and  plaid  fabrics 
for  switch-abouts.  Add  a  sweater  for 
casual  wear,  a  blouse  for  a  more  formal 
effect.  Junior  sizes,  Butterick,  9875. 
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NUTRITIOUS 


By  IV  A  BENNETT 


The  wide  varieties  available  offer  different  food  values 


REt.'ENTLY  a  lx)x  ol  tempting,  eolortul  mixed 
nuts  was  given  to  me.  Opening  it  and  seeing 
so  many  kinds.  1  spread  them  out  and  began  to 
think  alK)ut  this  assortment.  There  were  eiglit  tyiies 
of  nuts  in  that  |X)und— almonds,  Brazil  nuts,  cashews, 
filberts,  peanuts,  pecans,  pine  nuts,  and  walnuts. 
How  much  do  we  know  alK)ut  this  wide  variety  of 
nuts— where  they  come  from,  their  nutrient  values? 

With  the  exception  «)f  the  Brazil  nuts,  all  of  these 
are  now  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States. 
(California  raises  big  cn>ps  <»f  almonds  and  walnuts. 
Oregon  is  also  notetl  for  its  fine  walnuts  and  filberts. 
Louisiana  and  Texas  prcKluce  large  supplies  of 
jx-cans.  Florida  raises  some  cashew  nuts.  However, 
many  nuts  are  also  im|x>rted.  Of  these,  almonds 
c-ome  principally  from  Spain;  Brazil  nuts  from 
Brazil;  fillxTts  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey;  pis¬ 
tachios  from  Sicily;  \^alnuts  from  France,  China, 
Italy,  and  Japan;  cashews  from  India  and  East 
•Africa. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  facts: 

Becau.se  the  |X-anut  plant  buries  its  ptxls  in  the 
earth  to  riix*!!  instead  of  raising  them  into  the  air, 
(XMiiuts  are  known  as  “groundnuts”  in  many  c'oun- 
tries  of  Euroix*  and  Asia.  In  Africa,  groundnuts  are 
eaten  at  almost  every  meal.  In  fact,  the  people  there 
munch  on  groundnuts  continually  and  they  provide 
much  nourishment. 

There  are  two  chief  t\ix*s  of  almonds.  The  sweet 
and  bitter.  It  is  the  sweet  almond  which  is  always 
nnderstoixl  when  the  uiujnalified  title  “almond”  is 
employed.  The  bitter  almond  is  undesirable  as  a 


smooth,  plump,  symmetrical  kernels,  enclosed  in  thin, 
light-colored  “paper  shells.”  “Soft  shells”  are  those 
of  medium  hardness  and  “hardshells”  reijuire  a 
hammer  to  break  them. 

The  cashew'  nut  is  actually  a  fruit.  It  has  a  fleshy 
base  that  is  bright  red.  This  is  called  the  cashew 
apple.  Both  apple  and  nut  may  be  eaten.  Cashew 
nuts  are  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  imported 
shelled  nuts. 

The  c-onstantly  increasing  consumption  of  many 
different  kinds  of  nuts  throughout  the  United  States 
indicates  an  appreciation  of  the  food  value  and  de¬ 
lightful  flavors  of  the.se  nuts  by  all  clas.ses  of  people. 
■Nuts  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Except 
for  chestnuts,  nuts  are  high  calorie  footls  because 
of  their  large  oil  content.  They  should  not  lie  eaten 
after  a  heavy  meal.  Nuts  shoidd  be  considered  for 
the  fo<xl  values  they  offer  and  lie  planned  for  in 
menus  in  the  same  way  as  other  nourishing  foods. 

Nuts  in  Food  Preparation 

The  addition  of  a  few  chopped  or  slivered  nuts  to 
hot  vegetables,  to  c*oId  salads  (vegetable,  fruit,  and 
fish),  and  to  desserts  of  all  kinds,  lends  flavor,  a 
chewy  texture,  and  nutritive  value  to  the  original 
f(xxl.  Sprinkle  finely  slivered  nuts  on  top  of  the 
soup  lx)w  1  for  delightful  contrast.  Combine  nuts  with 
other  ingredients  for  stuffing  jxmltry,  veal,  and  green 
jX'pjXTs  and  other  vegetables.  Chopjx'd  nuts  will 
provide  an  interesting  variation  for  the  omelet,  and 
nuts  are  t)ften  used  in  sauces  for  ixniltry,  fish, 
and  desserts. 


f(Mxl  (except  in  small  quantities  for  blending  with 
sweet  almonds)  Ixx'ause  of  its  hydrocyanic  or  prussic 
acid  content.  Bitter  almonds  are  grown  mainly  for 
their  oil  which  is  used  as  a  flasoring  extract. 

California  almonds  are  chieflv  those  w'ith  large. 


.\  bow  l  filled  with  nuts  in  the  shell  is  an  attractive 
addition  to  the  coffee  table.  Nuts  range  in  color  from 
the  light  amlx*r  of  the  paper-shelled  almonds  to  the 
dark  brown  of  the  hazelnut.  A  plate  of  pistachios 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


Mrs.  Bennett  is  Supervising  Nutri¬ 
tionist,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health. 
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New  developments  in  food 


No-Sift  Method  ’ 

of  Measuring  Flour 


SIFTING  flour,  one  of  the  most  disliked  extra  steps  in 
baking,  is  considered  no  longer  nec-essary  by  one  of  the 
leading  millers  of  flour.  New  directions  call  for  simply  dip¬ 
ping  the  nested  measuring  cups  into  all-purpose  Gold  Medal 
flour  and  leveling  it  off  with  a  straight-edged  spatula.  This 
method  can  be  u.sed  with  flour  now  on  the  market  and  in 
kitchen-tested  recipes  without  altering  the  amount  of  flour. 

This  announcement  is  backed  by  months  of  work,  home¬ 
maker  interviews,  flour  cup-weight  tests  and  baking  tests. 
General  Mills,  knowing  that  their  flour  had  improved  in 
quality,  uniformity,  and  tolerance  over  the  years,  thought  it 
might  be  possible  to  eliminate  flour  sifting.  A  research  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  in  which  400  homemakers  who  bake  fre¬ 
quently  were  asked  whether  they  liked  to  sift  flour  and 
whether  they  felt  it  was  necessary.  Results  showed  that 
there  seems  to  be  cenfusion  on  why  flour  should  be  sifted 
and  how  it  should  be  measured.  Only  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  group  sifted  and  measured  flour  correctly;  18  per  cent 
didn’t  bother  to  sift  at  all,  and  up  to  32  per  cent  felt  that 
it  wasn’t  necessary  or  were  undecided. 

In  a  pilot  test  under  controlled  conditions,  half  the  women 
were  given  directions  for  the  dipping  method  and  asked  to 
measure  a  cup  of  flour  this  way  while  the  other  half  sifted 
ahd  measured.  Flour  measured  both  ways  was  weighed  and 
results  showed  that  more  c'onsistent  cup-weights  were  ob¬ 


tained  by  the  women  who  measured  by  dipping  and  level¬ 
ing  off  than  by  those  who  sifted,  spooned  into  the  cup  and 
leveled  the  flour.  On  the  basis  of  this  test,  a  standard  cup 
weight  of  flour  for  the  dipping  method  was  established. 

After  tests  ba.sed  on  flour  cup-weights  alone,  research  was 
turned  to  recipes.  Four  recipes  c-onsidered  critical  to  over¬ 
measurement  of  flour— sugar  cookies,  drop  cookies,  pie 
crust,  and  cakes— were  tested  with  one  panel  of  testers  using 
sifted  flour  and  the  other  panel  using  identical  recipes  with 
unsifted  flour.  Where  rec-ipes  called  for  a  second  sifting  of 
flour  with  dry  ingredients,  the  new  method  called  for  drv- 
ingredients  to  be  stirred  into  flour.  Homemakers  in  this  test 
indicated  that  they  were  just  as  satisfied  with  their  bakings 
using  the  dipping  method  as  they  were  with  bakings  using 
the  sifting  method. 

Knowing  that  this  was  a  revolutionar>-  new  method  of 
flour  measuring,  the  evidence  and  research  were  weighed 
carefully  by  the  company’s  product  control  flour  spec-ialists, 
home  economists,  and  top  management  before  making  this 
announc'ement.  Now  the  new  “dip”  method  for  measuring 
flour  without  sifting  is  highly  recommended.  Continue  to 
sift  if  you  wish,  but  it  is  easier,  quicker,  and  more  con¬ 
sistently  accurate  to  “dip”  right  out  of  the  flour  sack. 

On  page  37  see  the  tested  recipes  which  use  the  “dip” 
method  of  measuring  flour. 
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*  A  Co-ed  COORDINATE 

See  SAFE  AT  HOME  BASE,  Co-ed,  p.  44 


Time  for 


Home 


A  check  up  on  situations  that  are  potential  hazards 


Safety 


By  ORDIE  L.  HOGSETT 

Home  sweet  home!  At  least  that  is  what  oiir  poets  and 
song  writers  would  have  ns  l)elieve.  But  when  >ou 
l(H)k  at  the  statistics  on  home  accidents,  you  see  a  picture 
which  is  not  so  romantic. 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  automobile  is  the  number  one 
cause  of  accidents,  with  37,200  fatalities  in  1959.  But  how 
many  of  us  know  that  our  homes  are  iu  second  place  as  a 
cause  of  acc’idents,  with  26,(M)0  fatalities  in  1959  plus 
3,9<M),(M)0  injuries  and  a  minimum  estimated  cost  of  S900,- 
(MK).(MM). 


.Actually,  an  accident  can  happen  only  under  one  of  two 
conditions  or  a  combination  of  the.se.  Either  we  perform  an 
un.safe  act  or  we  tolerate  an  unsafe  condition.  You  can  begin 
to  see  that  accidents  don’t  just  hapi>en.  They  are  caused. 

Why  do  we,  as  intelligent,  thinking  people,  continue  to  let 
this  accident  situation  exist? 

We  hear  thousiinds  of  excuses  for  accidents  happening 
around  our  homes.  The  numlx'r  one  excuse  is.  “I  was  in  a 
hurry!”  This  is  the  poorest  excuse  when  the  situation  is  ana- 


These  figures  are  ratlu-r  coltl  and  meaningless  unless  you 


lyzed.  It  emphasizes  that  our  real  problem  is  ac-cident  pre- 
\ention— our  biggest  enemy,  time! 

.Ask  almost  anybody  why  he  hurries  and  he  will  tell  you 
he  is  tr\  ing  to  “.save  time.”  This  is  impossible.  There  is  no 
way  to  sa\e  time,  Ix'cause  time  g(x*s  on  at  the  same  rate 
regardless  of  what  we  do.  What  we  should  be  thinking 
about  is  the  efficient  use  of  time.  Simply,  it  boils  down  to 
this:  We  must  Ix’C'ome  go(xl  managers  of  our  time,  instead 
of  letting  time  manage  us.  There  need  Ix'  few  situations 
when  we  don’t  have  coi>trol  of  our  time. 

■Another  difficulty  is  that  we  don’t  have  the  correct  con- 
ceptiim  of  time.  While  we  are  working,  we  can’t  tell  whether 
it  was  5  or  10  minutes  ago  that  the  telephone  rang.  Maybe 


go  deei^er  to  find  out  wh\  these  accidents  are  happening. 
We  have  lx*en  building  acc'ident  figures  of  this  magnitude 
for  years.  Yet  most  people  don’t  seem  to  take  home  at'ci- 
tlents  st'riously.  Is  this  Ix'cause  they  really  don’t  know  how 
or  why  these  accidents  <K-cur? 

.All  accidents,  when  diagnosed,  fall  into  thrive  distinc-t 
groups.  Two  ix-r  tent  are  classified  as  an  “act  of  G<id”  over 
which  we  have  little  or  no  control.  Ten  per  cent  are  blamed 
on  misuse  of  and  faults  in  applianc-es  or  machinery.  If  we 
used  appliantvs  and  machines  as  the  manufacturer  intended 
and  kept  them  in  go<xl  repair,  we  could  eliminate  most 
of  the  problems  that  we  blame  on  erpiipment.  The  remain¬ 
ing  88  jx'r  t'cnt  of  home  accidents  are  the  fault  of  the  human 
element. 

illllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillHlllllilllllllllillllllHIIIIIIilllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlllllllllWIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIKIIIIIIllllllllilllllllimillllllll 

Mr.  llo^sctt  I.V  Extrusion  safety  specialist  with  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 
University  of  Illinois.  Urhana,  III. 


it  was  30  minutes  or  an  hour  ago.  When  we  do  l(M)k  at  a 
cl(X?k  ix*rhaps  it’s  2:30  and  we  have  an  appointment  at  3:(M). 
So  we  start  hurrying.  .A  situation  like  this  builds  up  to  an 
accident— p(X)r  management  of  time. 

The  element  of  time  has  two  pha.ses.  There  is  clock  time 
and  human  reaction  time.  Most  of  us  think  we  act  instantly 
(Continued  on  pane  35) 
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'sitting  safely’ 
suggestion: 


A  snack  of  cooling 
fruit  juice  and 
a  cooky  will  help 
calm  a  toddler 
who’s  “getting 
out  of  hand.” 


k 


use  AS  A  CLASSROOM  POSTER  WITH 


\ 

u 


surrounding  the  occasion.  As  she  does  at  awhile.  Mid-morning  brings  vitamin  drops  tine  and  takes  time  to  enjoy  her  baby. 


wonderful  ' 
ways  to  add 
extra  protein 
with  Nonfat 
Dry  Milk 


H.  Wise  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  1951. 

Food— the  Yearbook  of  Af^riculture 
1959.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Eat  Well  and  Stay  Well.  Ancel  and 
Margaret  Keys,  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York.  1959. 

Nutritional  Evaluation  of  Food  Proc¬ 
essing.  Robert  S.  Harris  and  Harry  Von 
Loesecke,  John  Wiley,  New  York.  1960. 

Heinz  Handbook  of  Nutrition.  Blaki- 
ston  Division,  McGraw  Hill,  New 
York.  1959. 


them  from  contact  with  oxygen.  Un¬ 
shelled  nuts  keep  far  better  than  shelled 
ones.  As  salt  hastens  rancidity,  unsalted 
nuts  keep  their  quality  longer  than 
salted  nuts.  Nuts  can  be  carried  safely 
into  the  winter  by  storing  them  in  a 
cool  dry  place,  but  storing  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  just  above  freezing  is  the  only 
sure  method  during  the  summer. 

References;  Related  Reading 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Food.  Artemus 
Ward,  New  York.  1923. 

Encyclopedia  of  Cookery.  William 


Nutritious  Nuts 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

which  have  been  heated  just  enough 
to  open  their  green  shells  is  very 
tempting. 

All  nuts  furnish  vegetable  protein  in 
various  amounts.  Brazil  nuts  are  richest 
in  protein  but  they  are  also  highest  in 
calories  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
fat.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  Brazil  nuts 
furnish  as  much  vegetable  protein  as 
the  animal  protein  in  a  small,  cooked 
beef  hamburger.  Cashews  and  filberts 
rank  next  in  vegetable  protein  with  al-  . 
monds  and  walnuts  a  bit  lower.  Fil¬ 
berts,  pecans,  and  pine  nuts  contribute 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  protein. 

Brazil  nuts  and  cashews  are  highest 
in  iron;  almonds  and  filberts  rank  next. 
Brazil  nuts  and  cashews  also  furnish 
sizable  amounts  of  thiamine  or  vitamin 
B,  but  are  lacking  in  other  vitamins. 
Pecans  and  walnuts  supply  a  fair 
amount  of  thiamine.  Peanuts  are  a  rich 
source  of  niacin  and  furnish  some  of 
the  other  B-vitamins.  Their  thin,  red¬ 
dish-brown  skin  is  rich  in  thiamine. 
The  skin  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  to¬ 
tal  weight  of  the  kernel  and  skin,  but 
the  thiamine  content  of  Spanish  pea¬ 
nuts  is  more  than  15  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  peanuts  without  the  skin. 

Nuts  are  very  fatty,  so  they  add  up 
to  many  calories  if  you  eat  them  by 
the  handful.  Moderation  is  promoted 
by  having  to  do  your  own  shelling,  and 
the  flavor  is  best  when  nuts  are  eaten 
directly  from  the  .shell.  Fortunately  the 
fat  in  most  nuts  is  largely  the  polyun¬ 
saturated  type  of  fatty  acid  which  helps 
to  lower  the  cholesterol  level  in  the 
blood.  Walnuts  are  by  far  the  best 
source  of  these  fatty  acids. 

Mature  nuts  have  little  sodium,  so 
they  are  useful  in  various  special  diets 
and  they  add  variety  to  diets  and 
menus  that  have  no  s|>ecial  restrictions. 


Proper  Storage  of  Nuts 

Refrigerator  temix*ratures  delay  the 
development  of  rancidity  in  nuts  that 
have  high  fat  content.  Nuts  should  be 
stored  in  air-tight  containers  to  protect 


Just  out— 50  new  ways  to  make  dishes 
high  in  protein  with  Nonfat  Dry  Milk. 
Ideas  so  new  and  different  they  are  not 
even  mentioned  in  late  texts! 

Always-ready  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  adds 
flavor  and  smoothness  as  it  adds  extra 
milk  proteins  and  minerals.  These  50 
new  recipes  in  an  attractive  32  page  book¬ 
let  with  fact  sheet  make  an  ideal  teaching 
aid.  There  are  elegant  recipes,  easy  rec¬ 
ipes  and  time-saving  recipes.  Maindishes, 
casseroles,  desserts,  hot  breads  and 
salads.'^  Send  for  yours  today. 


•  Firsts 
copies  Free! 


•  Additional 
copies  15j^  each 


bee  coupon  in 
coupon  section 


Ben  Both  Agency 

"In  my  day,  I  made  all  my  own  jams,  jellies, 
pies,  and  bread.  I  must  have  been  a  real  nut." 


Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
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Laminated  fabrics  embrace  a  wide 
range  from  knits— silk  and  wool,  cottons, 
blends,  brushed  nylon  (with  a  look  of 
cjishmere)— to  almost  any  fabric  you 
can  mention.  The  flat  wool  knits  and 
the  bulky  ribbed  knits  have  been  the 
most  outstanding  in  foam  laminates  so 
far.  But  the  Fashion  Group  predicts 
that  we  will  see  all  manner  of  textures 
in  the  laminates,  made  up  singly  and 
in  coordinates.  Unlined  laminated  coats 
and  jackets  will  lx*  shown  with  dresses 
and  skirts  in  coordinated  costumes. 
{Practical  will  publish  an  article  on 
laminates  in  the  next  issue.) 


NEWS  OP  Fdshions,  1 
Textiles,  Grooming  > 


New  Fall  and  Winter  Woolens 

The  Fashion  Group  of  New  York  re- 
|X)rts  that  the  news  in  wcxilens  is  in 
smoother  surfaces.  Significant  is  the  felt¬ 
faced  c*oatings,  such  as  the  melton  and 
broadcloth  families  and  the  pressed, 
short-napped  pile  types.  Tweeds  also 
reflect  a  trend  to  smoother  surfac-es  with 
slubs  dei-ply  imbedded  into  the  weave. 
Especially  outstanding  is  the  worsted 
satin  coating,  smooth  and  unnap^ied. 

Moving  into  a  broader  acceptance  are 
the  velvet-hand  w(K)lens,  such  as  velour, 
fleece,  plush,  and  suede.  Precious  fur 
blends,  such  as  angora,  alpaca,  mohair, 
and  cashmere  continue  in  fluid,  luxuri¬ 
ant  coatings  and  suitings.  .Mohair,  prom¬ 
inent  in  many  weights,  is  sometimes 
brushed,  sometimes  gently  woven  into 
the  fabric  to  give  a  soft  sheen.  But 
however  expressed,  the  addition  of 
mohair  enriches  every  shade.  Curly 
cuatings  remain  in  gcxxl  fashion  and 
are  particularly  outstanding  in  high 
colors. 

Lenos  and  leno  types  find  wide-spread 
interest  in  all  weights.  Airy  and  loose¬ 
ly  woven,  thev  have  a  weightless 


Borden's  New  Drug  Items 

Three  new  products  lor  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  wide  variety  of  inflammatory 
skin  disorders  and  allergies  by  direct 
application  to  the  affected  areas  have 
been  announced  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Division  of  the  Borden  Company.  These 
are:  Methaphor  Ointment,  Methatar 
Creme,  and  Methaseptic  Powder  (for 
use  as  a  wet  dressing  or  soak).  .Avail¬ 
able  in  drugstores  nationally;  no  pre¬ 
scription  is  necessary.  All  are  greaseless 
and  non-staining. 

Each  of  these  products  has  an  amino 


New  in  cosmetic  departments  is 
Pond's  "no  color"  Angel  Touch  face 
powder  in  a  shade  called  Luminous 
Angel.  This  feather-textured  make¬ 
up  is  translucent  and  gives  skin 
the  fashionable  unpowdered  look. 


look.  Espt*cially  outstanding  are  mohair 
blends  with  brushed  surfaces.  Newer 
still,  yarn  brushed  Ix'fore  weaving  gives 
a  halo  covering  to  the  fabric,  thus  en¬ 
hancing  the  depth  of  color  with  a  softer 
glow  on  top. 

Ribs  continue  with  cavalry  twills, 
crisp  worsteds  (sometimes  with  brushed 
backs),  gabardines,  cheviots,  and  chev¬ 
ron  weaves  as  well  as  whisper-weiglit 
flannel.  All  are  ideal  for  perfect  tailor¬ 
ing.  Diagonals  continue  important  and 
ottomans  are  still  going  strong.  A  new 
wide-wale  corduroy  is  gaining  fashion 
impetus.  The  ribs  look  newest  when 
worked  in  geometries. 

Knits,  like  Topsy,  grow  and  grow. 
The  look  of  knit  interchanges  with  fabric, 
as  the  acc'eptanc'e  of  knit  has  no  limita¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  loosely  woven  yarns, 
whatever  the  c-ontent,  may  pass  for  knit 
this  fall.  There  are  new  patterns  and 
textures  in  double  knits— the  variety  is 
endless;  open  boucle  types;  mesh  ma- 
telasse  with  a  deep  sculptured  look; 
jacquards  from  nuxlern  abstracts  to 
stylized  Persian  effects;  the  look  of 
band  croc-het  or  lace;  single  knit  novel¬ 
ties  featuring  a  new  bru.shed  surface 
worsted;  nistic  ribs  and  stripes.  All 
manner  of  knits  that  look  woven  and 
many  fabrics  with  the  look  of  knit  will 
lx*  popular. 


;  COT/  m 

M  COLOCIE I 
»  EXTIA 


Coty'c  Eau  de  Cologne  it  compounded 
exclusively  of  essences  from  fruits  of 
Sicily  and  flowers  of  France.  It  contains 
an  ingredient  which  adds  a  feeling  of 
freshness  and  coolness  to  the  skin. 


acid  antiseptic  base.  Amino  acids,  the 
building  stones  of  proteins,  are  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  normal,  healthy, 
attractive  skin.  The  amino  acids  in  the.se 
‘Metha’  pnxlucts  include  the  rich-in¬ 
sulphur  amino  acid,  methionine,  which 
has  been  shown  to  promote  rapid  heal¬ 
ing  and  tissue  regeneration  of  broken 
or  damaged  skin,  according  to  the 
Borden  Company. 

(Continued  on  pap,e  34) 


Dress  with  detachable  stole  is 
from  Sue  Brett.  Fabric  from 
Fabrex  is  smooth  wool  worsted. 


continues  after  insertion  of 
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using 
.the  claisr 


Foods 

and  Nutrition 

(pp.  5,*  20-22,  23,  24- 
26,  28,  29,  30,  33-40, 
48,  56,  62) 


1.  Ask  students  to  read  the  editorial  (page  5)  for  the 
theme  of  this  issue  of  Co-ed,  then  read  “A  Big,  Wide,  Won¬ 
derful  World  Party”  (pages  20-22).  Have  them  bring  to 
class  ideas  and  recipes  for  an  international  dinner  or  party. 

2.  Descrilx*  the  buffet  (page  20).  In  what  ways  do  the 
table  accessories  carry  out  the  United  Nations  theme?  Dem¬ 
onstrate  making  a  flag-studde<l  glolie,  and  suggest  other 
centerpieces  for  a  U.N.  party. 

3.  Plan  a  U.N.  party  to  be  given  by  an  individual,  then 
plan  one  to  be  given  by  a  group,  such  as  your  class.  Figure 
cost  of  food  and  miscellaneous  supplies.  Experiment  in 
foods  laboratory  with  rec’ipes  from  other  lands  and  decide 
upon  those  to  use  for  the  party. 

4.  Ask  students  to  check  the  true  or  false  statements  in 
the  quiz,  “Silver  Service”  (page  22),  and  bring  their  an¬ 
swers  to  class  for  discussion. 

5.  Refer  students  to  “.\rigato,  Sono-San”  by  Catherine 
Lindsay  (pages  24-26),  to  find  out  how  Mrs.  Okamura 
serves  sukiyaki.  Look  up  a  recipe  for  sukiyaki.  Explore  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  getting  the  ingredients  in  local  stores.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  visit  a  Japanese  restaurant  and  obst*rve  their  customs. 

6.  .Assist  two  students  in  the  preparation  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  flower  arrangement.  (See  page  26.)  Show  how  the 
principles  of  Japanese  floral  arrangement  may  be  used  in 
a  centeniiec-e  for  the  buffet  or  for  the  dining  table. 

7.  .Ask  students  to  study  the  “Better  Buymanship”  article 
on  meat  and  sea  food  (page  28),  then  olxserve  meat  and 
sea  food  in  the  local  market.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have 
meat  inspected  by  Federal  officials? 

8.  Discuss  the  significance  of  meat  grading  (page  28). 

9.  Suggest  that  students  explore  hosv  to  buy  stainless 
steel  flatware  ( page  29 ) .  Visit  retail  stores  to  compare  price 
and  design.  Bring  advertisements  of  stainless  steel  flatware 
to  class  for  evaluation. 

10.  Remind  studeirts  that  candied  apples  are  a  favorite 
'lor  Halloween  parties.  Suggest  that  they  try  the  recipe  in 

“Recipes  U.S.A.”  (page  56)  in  their  home  kitchens. 

11.  .Ask  students  to  describe  the  centerpieces  shown  in 
“Party  Calendar”  (page  23).  What  is  unusual  about  the 
pumpkin  centerpiece?  Demonstrate  how  to  make  the  orange 
half,  with  piix'-cleaner  basket  handle,  in  the  November 
centerpiece. 

12.  The  crossword  puzzle,  “Menu  a  la  Mode”  (page  62), 
tests  students’  understanding  of  a  menu  with  foreign  phrases. 


13.  Refer  students  to  Co-ed’s  Challenge  (page  48),  ask¬ 
ing  for  their  favorite  party  recipes.  (There  are  47  worth¬ 
while  prizes.) 

14.  Refer  to  the  new  “No-Sift”  Methorl  to  measure  flour 
(page  34).  .Ask  a  student  to  report  on  “No-Sift  Method  of 
■Measuring  Flour,”  Practical,  page  19. 

15.  Discu.ss  the  u.ses  for  picstry  or  pie  crust  (pages  33-40). 
Demonstrate  making  standard  pastry  from  solid  shortening. 
Show  how  to  roll  pastr>'  and  place  in  pan  for  double  crust, 
for  single  crust. 

16.  In  the  foods  laboratory  compare  pastry'  made  from  a 
pie  crust  mix,  the  Stir-N-Roll  pastry,  and  the  standard  pas¬ 
try  with  solid  shortening.  Evaluate  by  using  score  card 
(page  40). 

17.  Have  students  working  in  family  groups  plan  and 
prepare  menus  using  pastry  for  main  dishes  or  for  desserts. 


Home 
and  Family 
Relationships 

(pp.  24-26,  29,  30,  43, 

44,  54-55,  58) 

1.  .Ask  students  to  read  about  the  life  of  a  Japane.se  teen¬ 
ager  in  “Arigato,  Sono-San”  (pages  24-26),  then  have  a 
panel  discussion  on  family  life  in  Japan. 

2.  Conduct  a  .sociodrama  depicting  an  American  girl 
visiting  in  the  home  of  a  Japanese  girl.  Follow  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Japanese  customs,  manners,  and  attitudes  toward 
family  living. 

3.  Assign  one  student  to  report  on  the  changes  in  the 
|)osition  of  women  in  Japan  and  the  state  of  religion  sinc'e 
1945. 

4.  Remind  students  to  read  Co-ed’s  “New  Movies”  (page 
58).  If  some  of  your  students  see  Bridge  to  the  Sun,  find 
out  their  reactions  to  the  American  girl  w'ho  married  a  Japa¬ 
nese  diplomat;  use  as  a  springboard  for  di.scussing  inter-cul¬ 
tural  marriages. 

Home  Decoration  (pp.  54-55) 

1.  Appoint  a  cximmittee  to  prepare  a  bulletin  board 
showing  artistic  floral  arrangements  for  the  home.  Illustrate 
the  basic  structural  line  of  a  Japanese  arrangement  (page 
26).  Show  containers  and  necessary  equipment. 

2.  Demonstrate  a  Japanese  floral  arrangement  and  place 
in  a  niche  in  your  classroom.  Point  out  that  such  arrange¬ 
ments  were  designed  for  the  niche  or  alcove  in  the  Japanese 
living  room,  with  wall  hanging  as  background.  Discuss  the 
economical  cost  of  Japanese  floral  arrangements  and  the 
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Japanese  belief  that  there  is  beauty  in  simple,  natural  curves 
of  branches,  leaves,  and  blossoms. 

3.  Suggest  that  students  study  the  decorating  article,  “A 
Small  Problem”  (pages  54-55),  then  list  do's  and  donts  for 
decorating  a  small  room.  Use  the  lists  in  class  discussion. 

4.  Show  how  to  use  a  color  wheel  when  choosing  a  color 
scheme  for  a  room.  Why  is  it  important  to  use  a  monochro¬ 
matic  color  scheme  in  a  small  room?  Why  is  it  important  to 
keep  all  d(H)rs  and  woodwork  the  same  color? 

5.  Discuss  ways  Co-ed  suggests  that  you  can  do  the  most 
for  your  room,  using  a  minimum  amount  of  money. 

6.  Descrilre  the  way  in  which  fabrics  are  used  in  the 
illustration  on  page  54.  Note  that  fabric  may  be  repeated 
in  frames  for  pictures,  lampshades,  etc.  Note  also  the  use 
of  fabric  to  modernize  a  bulky  old  bed. 

7.  Have  a  volunteer  committee  visit  fabric  departments 
in  stores  to  observe  types  of  fabrics  and  cost;  then  bring 
to  class  swatches  of  color  schemes  for  three  different  small 
rooms. 

8.  Suggest  that  students  analyze  the  present  color  scheme 
in  their  own  rooms.  Decide  what  might  be  changed  to  make 
the  room  appear  larger. 

Home  Management  (pp.  29,  30,  43,  44) 

1.  For  information  on  types  of  banks,  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  refer  to  “Money  Makes  Money”  (page  29). 

2.  .\sk  students  to  find  out  the  types  of  banks  in  their 
communities  and  their  services.  Bring  brochures  to  class. 

3.  Invite  a  representative  of  a  savings  bank  to  speak  to 
the  class  on  “The  Value  of  a  Savings  Bank  to  an  Individual.” 

4.  After  students  take  the  “Better  Buymanship”  quiz 
(page  30),  have  class  discussion  on  controversial  questions. 

5.  Suggest  that  students  check  safety  quiz  (page  44), 
then  evaluate  their  own  homes  in  terms  of  being  “accident- 
safe.”  Api>oint  three  students  to  share  a  class  report  on 
“Time  for  Home  Safety,”  Practical  (page  20)  with  special 
reference  to  home  safety  for  young,  middle  and  old  age. 

6.  For  hints  in  reference  to  time  management,  refer 
students  to  “The  Time  of  Your  Life”  (page  43). 


Clothing,  Grooming, 
and  Textiles 

(pp.  10-12,  27,  30,  46-47,  64-65) 

1.  .Assign  students  the  “Better  Buymanship”  article 
“Glove  Guide”  (page  27)  and  suggest  that  they  bring  to 
class  gloves  for  aiialysis  of  wearability  and  sewing  construc¬ 
tion. 

2.  Suggest  that  students  look  at  their  own  costume  jew¬ 
elry,  then  read  “When  Buying  Gostume  Jewelry”  (page  27). 
In  class,  discuss  points  to  consider  when  .selecting  costume 
jewelry. 

3.  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  on  “How  to  Buy  Gloves  and 
Gostume  jeuelry.”  Post  the  “Better  Buymanship”  quiz  (page 
30),  pertaining  to  these  subjects. 

4.  For  boys  and  girls’  opinions  about  appropriate  dress 
for  the  opposite  sex,  refer  students  to  “Jam  Session”  (pages 
64-6.5 ) . 

5.  S<iggest  that  students  study  the  Christmas  projects 
descriln'd  and  illustrated  in  “N’ariations  on  Four  Themes” 
(pages  46-47),  then  start  planning  their  own  gift-making 


projects.  Discuss  possibilities  for  making  and  using  fabric 
bows,  yam,  and  knitted  bows.  The  book  covers,  wall  hang¬ 
ing  scroll,  and  pear  pillow  are  easy  and  inexpensive  to  make. 
Girls  might  take  orders  and  make  money  for  a  good  cause. 

6.  Ask  students  to  look  at  the  red  coat  and  visualize  it 
with  the  two  sets  of  accessories  shown  in  “Best  in  Show” 
(page  12).  Discuss  the  features  of  the  basic  coat  which 
make  it  popular  for  more  than  one  purpose.  Example:  for 
dress-up  remove  the  detachable  back  belt  and  wear  the 
velvet  ascot. 

7.  Draw  students’  attention  to  the  new  look  in  shoes  for 
dress-up  on  page  12.  (Heels  are  lower,  look  smarter.) 

8.  Suggest  that  students  look  at  the  coats  in  “Show  Coats” 
(pages  10-11)  and  also  observe  the  coats  in  the  windows  of 
their  nearby  shopping  center. 

9.  Note  the  new  fashion  features  and  man-made  fibers 
in  “Show  Coats”  (pages  10-11).  Examples:  Plaid  coat— back 
interest,  yoke  and  unpressed  pleats;  the  new'  reefer  look,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  princess  line— it  doesn’t  clearly  define  the 
body  line. 

10.  Refer  students  to  “A  Place  for  Everything”  (page  32) 
for  tips  about  organizing  the  closet  for  winter  clothing.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  your  students  would  take  cleaning  and  im¬ 
proving  the  clothes  closet  for  a  home  project. 


Personal 
Development 

(pp.  13-15,  16-17, 

18,  41,  42) 

1.  Ask  students  to  read  the  article  on  skin  care  and  make¬ 
up  in  “Charm  Course”  (pages  13-15);  then  give  them  an 
oral  quiz,  using  PracticaPs  quiz  on  skin  health  (page  16). 

2.  Borrow  a  chart  from  the  science  department  to  show 
the  three  layers  of  skin  and  their  functions  (page  14).  Dis¬ 
cuss  the  importance  of  establishing  good  skin-care  habits 
at  an  early  age  and  special  care  that  should  be  given  skin 
when  in  the  sun. 

3.  .Appoint  a  committee  to  do  research  on  acne  (page 
14).  .A  local  druggist,  the  school  nurse,  or  the  family  doctor 
might  provide  helpful  information.  Discuss  findings  in  class 
and  summarize  on  the  chalkboard  recommendations  for  care 
of  acne. 

4.  Have  two  students  report  on  the  use  of  make-up 
(pages  14-15).  Invite  a  cosmetician  to  demonstrate  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  rouge,  lipstick  and  eye  make-up. 

5.  Suggest  that  students  read  “The  Bewitched  Tw'in,” 
by  Jac(|ueline  Reed  (pages  16-17),  then  analyze  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Bitsv  and  her  sister  Kris. 

6.  Suggest  that  students  read  “A  Jewel  of  a  Job”  (page 
42)  for  insight  into  the  career  of  creating  jewelry. 

7.  When  setting  goals  for  the  future,  assign  one  student 
to  report  on  Peggy  Romero,  president  of  Future  Homemak¬ 
ers  of  .America,  and  another  to  report  on  Rita  Carol  Manak, 
future  scientist,  in  “Cheering  Squad”  (page  50). 

8.  For  your  career  file  clip  and  save  “Home  Economist  in 
Action”  (page  18),  along  with  picture  on  Practical  cover. 

9.  When  studying  opportunities  in  the  field  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  have  a  student  report  on  “Star  Pupil  Takes  Post  of 
Teachers”  (page  18). 
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A  Plum  ^ 


teacher... to  make 
her  joh 

more  efficient... 
more  productive 


M  \(,|(  M  I  ^ 
'fll-lu-aliiij: 


SEC  othca  side 


Style  2S-I 


Quickest,  most  effective  method  of 
zipper  application  ever!  Students 
learn  almost  by  themselves! 

Order  today  (if  you  missed  it  in  September)  — 
^  the  complete,  concise,  classroom  aid  file  that 
I  contains:  1)  clearly  illustrated  wall  charts, 
2)  easy-to-follow  individual  student  lesson 
P  sheets  ...  and  3)  a  4-page  buying  guide  for 
I  the  5  types  of  zippers.  Order  now  from 
f  coupon  pages.  THEY’RE  FREE! 


TALON  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE.  41  East  51st  Street.  New  York  22,  New  Ycrk 
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From  Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills 


A  Complete  Learning  Aids  Unit 


To  Help  You  Teach  The  Art 


Of  Baking  Perfect  Pastries 


Another  from  the  Hetty  Crocker  Library 
of  Learning  Aida,  now  containing  9  complete 
baking  and  meal  planning  unihi. 


Available  to  you  free  of  charge 


A  full-color  filmstrip,  “All 
About  Fif”  (on  a  short-term 
frw  loan  basis,  or  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $5.00),  contains  step 
pictures  for  making  perfect 
pastry  and  tempting  sugges¬ 
tions  for  serving. 


8-page  “How-To” 
booklets  for  the 
students'  individ¬ 
ual  use,  both  in 
class  and  at  home 
(see  it  in  this 
month’s  Co-ed ). 
Up  to  35  addi¬ 
tional  copies  avail¬ 
able  fn-e. 


A  picture-keyed  narration  guide 
to  help  you  teach  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  filmstrip  contains  .  .  . 
at  your  own  pace,  in  your  own 
way,  to  fit  into  your  program. 


Special  offer  to  teachers:  frw  teacher’s  copy  with  orders  of 
10  or  more  of  any  one  Betty  Crocker  Cook  Book:  Betty 
,  Cnjcker’s  New  Picture  Cook  Book  and  6  specialty  Cook 
Books  (Good  and  Kasy,  Cook  Book  for  Bovs  and  Girls, 

Party  Book,  Easy  Entertaining,  Dinner  for  Two,  Outdoor 
Cook  Book). 

For  filmstrip,  booklets  and  cook  books  available,  see  Coupon  Section. 


General 


\eit  month 


COOKY  MAKING 
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Foods  & 


Jam  or  Jelly  Making  Tips 

Whether  you  plan  to  fill  a  freezer  or 
a  cabinet  with  homemade  jams  and 
jellies,  carefully  select  the  essential  in¬ 
gredients,  for  making  top-quality  prod¬ 
ucts. 

FRUIT  When  you  u.se  fresh  fruit, 
pick  the  most  flavorful  ones.  Jellies  con¬ 
tain  large  amounts  of  sugar  which  tend 
to  dilute  the  flavor,  so  the  fruit  must 
lx‘  able  to  retain  its  flavor. 

For  unsweetened  cannerl  or  frozen 
fruits,  add  the  sugar  called  for  in  the 
reciix*.  But  for  sweetened  fruit,  note 
the  exact  amount  of  sugar  usetl  to 
sweeten  the  fruit.  Then  use  only  the 
difterence  between  this  and  the  amount 
called  for  in  the  recijie. 

PECTIN  Pectin  helps  the  gel  for¬ 
mation.  .Ml  fruits  have  less  pectin  when 
fully  riix>  than  when  under-ripe. 

(’ommercial  fruit  pectins  come  in 
either  liquid  or  jwwdered  form.  Either 
is  satisfactorx’  with  a  recijie  developed 
esjx'cially  for  it.  By  using  a  commercial 
preparation,  you  can  use  fully  ripe 
fruit.  The  cooking  time  is  also  shorter, 
is  standardized,  and  youll  get  more 
jam  or  jelly  from  a  given  amount  of 
fruit.  Store  fruit  pectins  in  a  chxjI,  dry 
plac'e.  Don’t  shve  them  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

.4CID  .Acid  increases  both  flavor 
and  gel  formation  in  jams  and  jellies. 
Under-ripe  fruits  have  more  acid  than 
ripe  fruits. 


OF  I 

Nutrition 

With  fruits  low  in  acid,  lemon  juice 
or  citric  acid  is  often  used.  Commercial 
fruit  pectins  contain  some  of  the  needed 
acid. 

SUGAR  Sugar  aids  in  gel  forma¬ 
tion,  is  a  preserving  agent,  and  adds  to 
the  flavor  of  the  jam  or  jelly.  It  also  has 
a  firming  effect  on  fruit,  which  is  help¬ 
ful  in  making  preserves.  Beet  and  cane 
sugar  can  he  used  interchangeably. 

Buying  Ground  Beef 

In  shopping  for  ground  lx*ef,  as  for 
any  other  product,  good  buymanship 
means  some  knowledge  of  what  you 
are  buying  and  how  you  plan  to  use  it. 

Hamburger  usually  designates  ground 
beef  which  contains  about  20  per  c'ent 
beef  fat.  It  shrinks  more  in  cooking 
than  most  cuts  ground  to  order,  but 
costs  the  least.  Many  consumers  like 
the  flavor  imparted  by  the  fat. 

Ground  round  steak,  the  leanest  of 
all  ground  beef,  costs  the  most  but 
shrinks  the  least  after  c(K)king.  Because 
it  is  almost  fat-free,  it  may  be  rather 
dry  after  cooking.  It  is  usually  a  gtxxl 
idea  to  include  about  two  ounces  of 
suet  per  pound  of  meat.  Beef  chuck  or 
shoulder  makes  the  juiciest,  most  flavor- 
some  hamburger.  It  has  the  ratio  of  fat 
to  lean  which  produces  the  most  de¬ 
licious  ground  beef. 

Different  “grinds”  for  ground  beef  add 
to  its  versatility.  Very  coarse  ground 
beef,  for  example,  is  best  for  moist 


sandwiches,  barbecues,  and  meat 
sauces.  Medium  or  regular  grind  is 
popular  for  the  beef  that’s  to  be  used 
as  patties,  meat  loaves,  or  in  casserole 
dishes.  Twice-ground  or  very  finely 
ground  beef  is  popular  for  Scandinavian 
meat  balls. 

Cocoa  Quality  Differs 

C(K?oa  that  is  labeled  “Dutch  prcxress” 
has  lx*en  treated  with  alkali  during  the 
manufacturing  to  deepen  the  color  and 
improve  the  flavor.  This  process  pre¬ 
vents  the  particles  from  settling  to  the 
iMittoin  of  the  cup  as  quickly  as  when 
“natural”  or  untreatetl  cocoa  is  used. 

Dutch  proc-ess  cocoa  is  sometimes 
called  “soluble”  cocoa.  But  actually  the 
process  has  no  marked  effect  on  its 
ability  to  dissolve. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  both  nat¬ 
ural  and  Dutch  process  cocoa  are  made 
in  the  United  States  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  some  chcx-olate  pnxlucts 
imported  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  fat  content  of  c(X?oa  varies. 
“Breakfast  cocoa”  contains  not  less  than 
22  per  cent  fat.  It  gives  a  richer  flavor 
than  ccK-oas  c'ontaining  less  fat.  High- 
({uality  Dutch  process  breakfast  cocoas 
contain  25  to  35  per  cent  fat. 

New  Tomato  Soup 

A  tomato  .soup  mix  with  a  distinctive 
old-fashioned  tomato  flavor  has  lx*en 
introduced  by  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc. 
Made  from  Califoniia  tomatoes  and 
pnx.'essed  under  a  high  vacuum  methcxl, 
which  enables  the  tomatoes  to  retain 
more  of  their  flavor,  color,  and  V’itamin 
C  content,  the  new  product  can  be 
served  either  plain  or  as  cream  of  to¬ 
mato  soup. 


Free  gift  for  teachers  ! 

BETTY  CROCKER  PIE  CRUST  MIX 


GEWERAL  MILLS.  INC. 

STORE  COUPON 


We  think  our  pie  cruet  mix  ia  ao 
•rood  that  we  would  like  you  to 
try  it,  too.  It  raakea  perfect 
paatry  in  auch  an  eaay  way. 

''B£ti^O>ocke^L, 


Free 

10-0Z.  PACKAGE  OF 
BETTY  CROCKER  Instant  Mixing 
PIE  CRUST  MIX 


NOTE  TO  SROCER;  A*  our  oeont,  acc»t  IMe 
coupon  lor  one  Froo  1t«i.  packaeo  ot  Betty  Crocker 
Pie  Cruet  Mir.  Your  General  Mllla  repreaenleilve  will 
redeem  lor  your  reauler  price  plut  it  handllna  charge 
(or  each  ceupen  you  ao  aacept;  er  mall  Ihio  caupon  to 
General  Mllla,  Inc..  Oepl.  400.  MInneapolia  1,  Minn., 
lor  redemption.  Thia  olter  void  in  any  atata  or  locality 


P-1041 

e^ibHing,  Ucanaing  er  regulating  theae  coupona. 
The  cenaumor  muat  pay  any  aalea  tai  Included. 

FRAUD  CLAUSE:  Any  other  application  ol  thia  cau¬ 
pon  conatitutes  Iraud.  Invoicea  proving  purehaae, 
within  the  laat  90  days,  ot  suHiciant  stock  to  cover 
coupons  presontad  for  rodomption  must  bo  made 
available  upon  request. 
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Frill  or  Fundamental? 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

nature  of  home  economics  and  the 
priceless  professional  servic'es  you  per¬ 
form  in  behalf  of  the  general  welfare. 
To  this  end,  1  propose  the  following 
measures: 

►  1.  Utilize  ;us  fully  as  possible  the  ex¬ 
cellent  public  information  facilities  of 
the  land-grant  universities.  Many  of 
yon  might  l)e  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  space  in  new'spapers  and  time  on 
the  air  available  for  attractively  pre¬ 
pared  materials. 

►  2.  Exploit  yonr  own  unique  facility 
for  reaching  the  general  public,  and 
especially  homemakers,  in  the  person  of 
home  ec'onomic-s  agents  employed  in 
rural  counties  throughout  the  nation. 

►  3.  Encourage  professional  a.ssocia- 
tions  of  home  economists  in  urban  areas 
to  adopt  as  one  of  their  major  goals 
the  cultivation  of  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  home  ec*onomics  in 
their  communities. 

►  4.  Make  more  effective  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  or  public  relations  experts  to  help 
correct  and  improve  the  public  image 
of  home  economics.  The  American 
Medical  Ass(K-iation  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  groups  have  been  well  served  by 
such  .specialists. 


►  5.  Finally,  seriously  consider  chang¬ 
ing  your  name!  The  phrase  “home  eco¬ 
nomics”  is  associated  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  with  domestic  skills  at  the 
vocational  level.  Although  it  can  be 
stretched  linguistically  to  c-over  most  of 
\'our  areas  of  specialization,  it  is  hardly 
an  aderpiate  label  with  which  to  en¬ 
compass  such  diverse  professional  oc¬ 
cupations  as  dietetics,  textile  chem- 
i.str\,  costume  design,  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  and  institutional  management. 

Shortcomings  in  the  Profession? 

So  much  tor  the  appearance  of  evil. 
Let’s  now  consider  evil  itself.  Are  there 
shortcomings  within  the  profession 
which  have  contributed  to  this  un¬ 
favorable  public  image?  The  answer 
must  lx*  affirmative.  I  would  cite  three 
related  conditions  requiring  some  soul 
searching  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  your 
profession. 

First  of  all,  you  should  be  concerned 
over  the  extent  to  which  home  eco¬ 
nomics  has  deviated  from  its  original 
m(X)rings  in  the  liberal  arts.  One  of  the 
“founding  fathers”  of  your  profession, 
lsaf>el  Bevier  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  was  firmly  committed  to  this  con¬ 
cept.  In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Illinois  Farmers  Association  during  the 
1890’s  she  dec-lared: 


“The  liberal  arts  can  give  home¬ 
makers  a  better  conception  of  their  own 
place  and  work  in  the  world  by  the 
study  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
other  peoples  and  tongues.  The  eye  can 
be  trained  to  recognize  beauty  of  color 
and  outline,  and  the  hand  to  express  it 
in  constructing  and  adorning  the  house 
beautiful.” 

Again  in  1918  Dr.  Bevier  wrote, 
“Home  ec-onomics  has  a  chance  to  teach 
something  of  the  beauty  of  life  and  the 
unity  of  life,  to  teach  that  there  is  an 
art  in  a  well-ordered  home  and  a  well- 
ordered  life;  and  that  perhaps  is  the 
greatest  thing  home  economics  has  to 
do.” 

And  her  biographer.  Miss  Lita  Bane, 
says  of  her:  “She  was  c-onsistently  un¬ 
willing  to  offer  college  courses  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  skills,  unwilling  to 
mortgage  the  students’  time  with  spe¬ 
cialized  home  economics  subjects  to  the 
point  where  courses  in  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  literature,  and  art  were  crowd¬ 
ed  out.  She  stood  for  a  liberal  college 
course  with  a  major  only  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics.” 

Let's  Review  Our  Courses 

A  review  of  the  home  economics 
courses  currently  listed  in  land-grant 
college  catalogs  will  reveal  the  extent 


NEW 

^STUDENT 
WORK  SHEETS  ON 
EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE. 
NEW  TEACHER  FACT 
SHEETS.  NEW  WALL 
POSTERS  IN  FULL 
COLOR.  AND  COLOR 
MOVIE  AND  FILM  STRIP. 
SHOWING  HISTORY 


Cling  PtKh  Advisory  Boaf4 


POUR  YOURSELF  A  BIG  MEASURE  OF  CLASSROOM 
INTEREST  WITH  THESE  LEARNING  AIDS  FROM  THE 
CLING  PEACH  ADVISORY  BOARD.  4  NEW  TEACHING 
KITS,  EACH  COVERING  ONE  SPECIFIC  USE  FOR, 

CLING  PEACHES:  SALADS,  DESSERTS,  MEAT  GAR-, 

NISHES,  PLUS  A  KIT  COVERING  THE  MANY, 

USES  FOR  FRUIT  COCKTAIL. 

KITS  INCLUDE: 
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to  which  this  lott\'  c-oiic'ept  has  been 
violated.  Too  often  the  liberal  arts  have 
been  replaced  b>’  skills  subjects  de¬ 
signed  to  answer  the  (jnestion  “how”? 
at  the  expense  of  “why”? 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  course  proliferation.  In  a  recent 
address  on  this  topic,  an  officer  of  a 
major  foundation  selected  one  of  his 
horrible  examples  from  your  field.  He 
cited  an  institution  offering  33  sepa¬ 
rate  c-ourses  dealing  w  ith  marriage  and 
commented,  “It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
33  c-ourses  can  avoid  serious  duplica¬ 
tion  and  trivialities.”  I’m  reluctant  to 
admit  how  many  C'ourses  in  marriage 
and  the  family  are  offered  at  my  own 
institution.  Hut  1  take  much  satisfaction 
frf>m  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  home 
economics  faculty  has  faced  up  to 
the  problem  and  is  doing  something 
about  it. 

Our  Extension  home  demonstration 
program  has  been  guilty  of  the  same 
tendency  and  too  often  is  emphasizing 
“how  to  do  it”  instruction  at  the  ex- 
liense  of  more  fundamental  aspects  of 
home  and  family  life. 

Certainly,  if  home  economics  is  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  drastic  transforma¬ 
tion  which  modern  tec’hjiology  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  family  life,  a  return  to  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  is  indicatc*d.  Electricity  and  elec¬ 
trical  applianc-es  have  sharply  reduced 
the  manual  lalx)r  recpiired  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  home,  even  in  remote 
rural  areas.  To  occ'upy  the  time  thus 
freed  from  chores  and  housework, 
homemakers  and  their  fiunilies  have  ac¬ 
cess,  thnnigh  the  fantastic  media  of 
radio,  television,  phonographs,  and 
paper-back  lKM)ks,  to  the  best  that  has 
l>een  and  is  l)eing  thought  and  said. 
How  the  family  utilizes  this  leisure  time 
should  Ih*  a  matter  of  profound  con¬ 
cern  to  professional  home  economists. 

The  quality  of  tmlay’s  home  might 
well  be  gauged  by  whether  the  tele¬ 
vision  set  is  tnnied  to  rwk  and  roll 
or  a  superb  opera  production.  The 
reading  materials  that  predominate  in 
a  home,  whether  comic  Ixxjks  or  idea 
magazines,  are  one  valid  measure  of  its 
worth  to  the  c-ommunity. 

Implications  for  Curriculum 

What  are  the  implications  of  all  this 
for  land-grant  university  home  ec-o- 
nomics  faculties?  At  the  risk  of  treading 
on  sensitive  toes,  1  offer  the  following 
suggestions: 

►  1.  Subject  your  present  curriculum 
to  meticulous  scrutiny  in  order  to 
identify  and  make  appropriate  di.sposi- 
tion  of  courses  involving  only  the 
teaching  of  skills,  and  therefore  voca¬ 
tional  in  character,  and  courses  that 
overlap  and  duplicate  the  content  of 
other  courses. 


►  2.  Find  ways  to  increase  the  human¬ 
istic  content  of  the  curriculum  in  all 
fields  of  spec-ialization  within  the 
sc-hool  of  home  economics. 

►  3.  Recognize  the  differential  aca¬ 
demic  re<purements  of  the  varied  oc¬ 
cupations  for  which  you  offer  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  will  mean  in  some  course 
secpienc-es  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  hours  retjuired  in  the  sciences  with 
an  attendant  increa.se  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  and  humanities. 

^  4.  Establish  a  liberal  arts  curriculum 


for  the  A.B.  degree  in  home  economics. 
►  5.  Employ  the  liberal  arts  to  add 
depth  and  breadth  to  home  economics 
Extension  programs  through  projects 
in  such  fields  as  literature,  art,  music, 
drama,  and  national  and  international 
affairs.  Such  an  innovation  would,  of 
c-ourse,  recjuire  modifications  in  the 
training  of  home  economic*s  agents. 

For  fm^vious  articles  by  Dr.  McCain 
see,  “A  Challenge  to  Guidance,’*  Feb., 
1960,  and  “The  Positive  Case  for  Home 
Economics,”  Oct.,  1959. 


First  quality  teaching  aids  because  they*re 

FINEST  QUALITY  APPLIANCESI 


HAMILTON  BEACH  FOOD  MIXER 

All  chrom*  finish,  stsinisss  stssi 
bowis,  caks  mix  timar,  10  spsads  and 
bowi  control  all  mark  this  an 
extraordinary  mixar.  its 
features  provide  maximum 
mixing  varsatiiity  giving  you 
maximum  teaching  effectiveness. 

The  Hamilton  Beach  Mixer  gives 
you  reliable  performance  and 
dependable  results.  And  with  the 
famous  Hamilton  Beach  five  year 
guarantee  it  Is  a  practical  purchase 


Guarantee  provides  free  repair  and  parts 
excepting  cord  set,  bowls  and  damage 
due  to  misuse,  when  returned  to  one  of 
our  authorized  service  stations  listed  on 
product  Guarantee  Certificate. 

HAMILTON  BEACH 
FOOD  CONVERTER 
A  3-in-1  appliance  that's 
perfect  for  dozens  of 
classroom  projects. 

Meat  grinder,  salad 
maker,  can  opener 
attachments  quick¬ 
ly  snap  on  or  off  the 
sturdy  motor  unit  in 
seconds.  This  food 
converter  will  be  the 
most  used  appliance  in 
your  laboratory-kitchen. 

HAMILTON 


Set  coupon  section 
for  special 
Home  Economics  prices. 

O<W0  "HAMILTON  SCACH"  is  ■  rsgisterM  trid*  mark  of 
SCOVILL  MANUFACTUNINe  COMPANY,  Ricina.  Wisconsin  and  St.  Mary's.  Ontario.  Canada 
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NEW! 

COLORFUL  RIT* 

SLIDE  FILM  TO 
BRIGHTEN  YOUR  CLASSES! 


PI  “USE  COLOR 

PL 

yUOHFIDEHCEV’IOj 


5  onght.  breezy 

Minute  siiHa  i  i 

\nl  *'“>len(s  Jf,*',”  *'»« 

\\‘r^ 

\n\ a  bedroom 
\^\w/ordoesfo;^h‘'''' 

y^#afreeSfo(,e„fp°'!'®^' 

Guide 

'9X  ffiem,  today  ! 


^:rit 

tints .«!  fives 


RIT,  Asssciation  Films,  Inc. 

347  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  on  Loan  nevr  slide  film  — 
“Use  Color  with  Confidence!" 


Choice  of  Date:  1st 

2nd .  3rd 


Also  please  include  FREE  Classroom  aids: 

. Copies  Student  Piece 

. Copies  Teacher  Guide 


Name _ 

Organization _ 

Street _ 

City  Yone _ State, 


News  of  Fashions, 
Textiles,  Grooming 

(Continued  from  fjage  26) 

These  new  products  also  contain  an 
antiseptic  to  help  give  protection  against 
secondary'  infection.  The  antiseptic  used, 
lK*nzethonium  chloride,  is  especially 
effective  in  destroying  a  wide  range  of 
bacteria,  it  is  claimed.  Methaphor  con¬ 
tains  camphor  (which  relieves  itching), 
in  addition  to  the  amino  acid  base. 
This  ointment  is  a  gcxxl  “no  sting” 
treatment  for  minor  scrapes  and  cuts. 

Numerous  medical  researchers  have 
demonstrated  that  the  topical  use  of 
sulphur-bearing  amino  acids  to  wound¬ 
ed  skin  speeds  healing,  states  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Division  of  the  Borden 
Company.  Reports  have  been  published 
in  professional  journals  for  a  number 
of  years. 


Tonette  is  made  for  children  and  those 
with  "baby  fine"  hair,  so  hard  to  curl. 


For  Casual  Hair  Styles 

•Act'ording  to  the  Toni  Company,  girls 
prefer  the  soft,  casual  wave  they  get 
with  pin  curl  process.  This  type  takes 
only  20  minutes  added  to  the  regular 
shampoo  and  setting  time  to  achieve  a 
Bobbi  home  wave. 

.Another  popular  home  wave  set  is 
the  Tonette.  This  was  developed  after 
years  of  testing  on  children  and  on 
adults  with  fine,  soft,  “baby”  hair.  Its 
continued  use  records  its  success. 

Stylemaker  Contest  Winner 

All  set  for  a  whirlwind  jet  flight  to 
Paris  and  looking  crisp  and  poised  in 
her  4-H  dress,  we  snapped  Mary  Jane 
Diehl  of  Canfield,  Ohio.  This  former 
4-H  girl,  winner  of  the  1960  Singer 
Stylemaker  Contest,  was  oflF  for  an  ex¬ 
citing  adventure.  stroll  down  the 
famous  Champs  Elyses,  a  meeting  with 
I  designer  Jacques  Heim,  fashion  pho- 


Borden  enters  the  drug  field  with  three 
products  which  help  heal  skin  disorders. 


tography  climaxed  by  a  movie  taken 
against  the  glittering  Paris  background, 
were  on  the  thrilling  program  for  the 
days  ahead. 

Now  a  sophomore  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Mary  Jane  says  she  was  for 
many  years  an  active  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber.  It  was  through  4-H  that  her  interest 
in  .sewing  developed.  She  says  sewing 
is  her  favorite  hobby  because  it  gives 
her  such  a  feeling  of  accomplishment. 

The  judges  were  impressed  with  Mary 
Jane’s  sense  of  c'oordination.  Her  ward- 
rolx*  was  interchangeable  throughout. 
Based  on  two  white  costumes,  she  used 
pink,  strawberry  red,  and  blue  for  con¬ 
trast.  For  instance,  a  white  sharkskin 
costume  of  jacket,  skirt,  and  slacks  had 
a  pink  polka-dotted  blou.se  for  dress 
wear  and  a  pink  jersey  top  coat  to  add 
for  cool  weather.  For  resort  wear  the 
jacket  teamed  with  the  slacks  which 
were  topped  by  a  sweater  or  a  sleeve¬ 
less  pop-over. 


Mary  Jane  Diehl,  winner  of 
the  Young  Stylemaker  Contest. 
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Home  Safety 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

when  faced  with  a  situation.  But  we 
don’t.  We  have  to  think  and  this  think¬ 
ing  process  takes  time,  even  though  it 
is  only  a  fraction  of  a  second.  In  that 
fractional  part  of  a  second  we  can  be 
killed.  The  appliance  we  are  operating 
does  not  think.  It  goes  right  on  running. 
Many  appliances  operate  at  a  speed 
much  faster  than  we  can  think.  But  we 
have  control  of  this  equipment  and  we 


tablets,  and  aspirin  where  youngsters 
can’t  get  to  them.  Poisoning  with  our 
senior  citizens  is  usually  a  case  of  mis¬ 
taken  identity.  They  go  to  the  medicine 
chest  and  by  mistake  they  get  a  bottle 
of  poison.  All  poisons  should  be  stored 
in  a  cabinet  under  lock  and  key. 

We  had  a  large  group  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  accidents,  5,150,  in  1959.  The  0-4 
age  group  by  far  outnumberetl  all  other 
age  groups  with  3,730  accidents.  Parents 
have  great  conc'ern  about  the  health 
and  well-lx'ing  of  their  children.  This 


is  why  we  start  vaccinating  our  young¬ 
sters  at  a  very  early  age  and  continue 
to  vaccinate  against  almost  everything 
in  the  world.  But  one  thing  we  don’t 
and  can’t  have  is  a  vaccine  for  acci¬ 
dents.  And  accidents  kill  more  of  our 
children  to  age  14  than  the  top  ten 
communicable  diseases  combined. 

There  isn’t  anything  magical  about 
being  safer.  It  merely  requires  being  a 
good  manager  of  time  and  in  full  con¬ 
trol  of  our  environment.  Safety  is  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  individual. 


Complete  Teaching  Kits  Free  on  Request 


must  use  it.  Accidents  of  all  types  could  . 
be  prevented. 

Now  let’s  consider  the  causes  of  sud¬ 
den  accidents  which  often  result  in 
death.  Falls  are  the  number  one  cause 
of  such  accidents  in  the  home.  There 
were  11,7(X)  fatal  falls  in  19.59.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  these  falls  occurred  on  a 
horizontal  plane.  They  were  due  to  a 
clutter— things  left  out  of  place.  We 
should  establish  traHic  patterns  around 
our  homes,  so  we  know  where  we  are 
going. 

Ten  thousand  of  these  fatalities  hap- 
ixned  to  people  65  and  older.  Their 
mobility  and  eyesight  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  combined  with  clutter, 
mean  numerous  falls  for  them. 

Fires,  burns,  and  deaths  assoc-iated 
with  fire  accounted  for  6,(K)<)  fatalities 
in  1959.  Here  our  main  interest  lies 
with  the  extreme  age  groups— infant  to 
four  years  and  over  65.  These  two 
groups  make  up  over  half  this  total— 
3,100.  Because  of  their  relative  helpless¬ 
ness,  young  children  and  agetl  ixTsons 
are  frequent  fire  victims. 

Children— Unaware  Victims 

h'irearms  account  tor  1,2(M)  deaths  a 
>ear.  They  are  fairly  evenly  distributed 
over  the  various  age  groups.  Guns  are 
built  for  one  purpose— to  inflict  injury 
or  death.  Youngsters  do  not  realize  the 
danger  of  guns.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  parents  to  see  that  firearms  are  stored 
properly,  preferably  under  hx'k  and  key. 
Adults  who  have  gun  accidents  are  just 
careless  and  have  forgotten  to  respect 
firt'arms. 

Poisonings  accounted  for  1,950  deaths 
in  1959.  .\gain  we  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  extreme  age  groups,  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old.  Young¬ 
sters  are  naturally  curious.  They  have 
one  test  for  everything  new'— the  mouth 
test.  If  they  find  some  of  the  many 
poisons  around  the  house,  then  they  are 
in  trouble.  However,  the  numlx*r-one 
poisoner  of  children  isn’t  even  consid¬ 
ered  a  poison.  This  is  the  common 
everyday  aspirin.  Ten,  five-grain  aspirin 
tablets  will  protluce  death  if  taken  by 
an  infant. 

Keep  cleaning  ctimpounds,  insecti¬ 
cides,  sleeping  pills,  medicines,  cold 


visual 

teaching  aid 


to  spark  interest  for 
7th-8th-9th-grade  students 


LKT’S  CXPLORK  CANNKD  POODS. 

Encourages  early  learnings  of  food 
facts  and  good  diet.  Includes  interesting 
activities.  Student  distribution. 


1.  KNOW  YOUR  CANNBO  POODS. 

For  high  school  and  college.  Contains 
shopping  tips,  recipes,  canned  food 
facts.  Student  distribution. 

2.  OP  RECIPES  AND  CAN  SIZES. 

How  to  specify  can  and  jar  sizes.  One 
for  teacher. 

3.  HOW  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  LABE 
HELPS  THE  CANNED  POOOli 
SHOPPER.  Student  distribution. 

A.CANNEO  POOD  TABLES.  NutritiVb 
values,  daily  dietary  allowances,  servings 
per  container.  College  student  distribu¬ 
tion. 

S.  CANNED  POOD  BUYING  GUIDE. 

Wall  chart  in  color,  showing  actual  can 
and  jar  sizes.  Classroom  copy. 


To  order  free  kits, 
use  coupon  service. 


Consumer  Service  Division 

National  Canners 
Association 

1133  20tn  St.,  N.W.  Washington  S.  D.C. 
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New  for  the  Home 

(Continued  front  page  12) 

on  the  fookstove  and  the  "washing” 
could  be  worked  in  with  other  house¬ 
hold  chores.  This  was  the  proc'edure 
outlined  in  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  bulletin  issued  in  1919. 

Today  the  list  of  home  laundry  equip¬ 
ment  is  about  a  third  as  long  as  the 
1919  list  and  the  list  of  supplies  is 
about  half  as  long,  thanks  to  multi- 
purpo.se  washing  compounds,  automatic 
erpiipment,  and  easy-care  fabrics.  To¬ 
day’s  compact  laundrx’  area  can  l>e  lo¬ 
cated  wherever  it  is  most  convenient, 
such  as  near  a  bathroom  or  bedroom. 

Good  Lighting  Necessary 

Plentx  of  light  and  proper  location 
of  the  light  on  the  study  desk  will  do 
much  for  eye  c-omfort  and  will  make 
concentration  on  lessons  easier. 

Avoid  the  mistake  of  using  a  single 
lamp  to  light  a  study  desk,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  room  dark.  The  contrast 
Ix'tween  the  dark  room  and  the  light¬ 
ed  desk  will  cause  eyestrain  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  as  well  as  reduce  studying  effi¬ 
ciency.  An  additional  top  light  or  wall 
light  will  provide  good  over-all  lighting. 


To  avoid  shadows  on  written  work, 
place  the  study  lamp  in  front  and  to 
your  left  if  you  are  right-handed;  to 
your  right  if  you  are  left-handed.  To 
protect  the  eyes  from  glare  from  the 
light  bulb,  the  bottom  of  the  lamp 
shade  should  be  at  about  eye  level 
when  you  are  seated. 

A  three-way  bulb  50-100-150  watts 
will  provide  sufficient  light  for  a  desk. 
The  lamp  shade  should  be  opaque  in  a 
light  c-olor  and  about  15  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  base. 

Glare  may  come  from  an  unshaded 
light  bulb  but  may  also  be  caused  by 
light  reflec-ted  from  a  shiny  surfac-e.  If 
the  desk  or  study  table  has  a  glossy 
finish,  cover  the  working  surface  on 
top  with  a  large  light-c-olored  blotter 
to  cut  down  reflection.  If  the  desk 
is  dark,  a  light-colored  blotter  prevents 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  white 
page  of  paper  and  the  dark  finish. 

Ballpoint  Ink  Stains 

Don’t  try  to  wash  ballpoint  ink  stains 
with  water,  warns  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Drycleaning.  This  only  sets  the 
stain.  A  dry  cleaner  can  usually  re¬ 
move  a  ballpoint  ink  stain  if  it  has  not 
l)een  set  with  water. 


Two  New 
Teaching  Aids 
Available 
to  You  FREE! 


How  to  Choose  and  Use  Cutlery 
for  Food  Saving,  Safety  and  Ease  of  Preparation.  Specially  written  guide 
to  proper  use  and  choice  of  knives  and  forks,  fully  illustrated.  Approved  by  the 
famous  Wear-Ever  Home  Economics  Department  for  use  with  your  students. 


2 

New  Method  Cooking  Preserves 
Nutrition,  Flavor  and  Color  in  Food.  Another  factual  teaching  aid  from 
Wear-Ever’s  Home  Economics  Department.  Answers  questions  on  “New 
Method”  low-temperature  cooking  without  added  water. 

Don’t  miss  this  helpful  teaching  material!  You’ll  want  copies  for 
each  student’s  loose-leaf  notebook!  Use  coupon  below.  Offer  good 
in  U.S.A.  only. 

wear-ever 

WEAR-EVER  ALUMINUM,  INC.,  NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 

•  Margaret  Mitchell,  Director,  Home  Economic’s  I'leHw  i*rini 

I  Wear-Ever  Aluminum,  Inc. 

I  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

I  Please  send  me - copies  of  the  "Cutlery"  teaching  aid. 

•  Please  send  me - copies  of  the  “New  Methcxl"  Cooking  teaching  aid. 

;  Name _ _ _ _ _ _  _  _ _ 

;  School  _ _  _  _  _ 

I  Address _  _ _ _ _ _ 

City - - - Zone _ State _ 


Skin  Health  Quiz  Answers 

(See  True-False  Quiz,  page  16) 

1.  False.  Excessive  fat  folds,  trapping 
moisture  and  rubbing  on  each 
other,  result  in  inflammation,  often 
leading  to  infection  and  entrance 
of  disease  organisms  such  as  fungi 
and  staphylococci. 

2.  True.  Dr.  Samuel  Bluefarb  of 
Northwestern  University  Medical 
School  reported  that  of  50  patients 
under  17,  suffering  from  acne,  88 
per  cent  improved  upon  receiving 
daily  1  gram  of  vitamin  C,  an  8- 
ounce  glass  of  orange  juice,  and 
100,000  units  of  vitamin  A. 

3.  True. 

4.  True.  Says  Dr.  Allan  L.  Lorincz  of 
the  Section  on  Dermatology,  De¬ 
partment  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Chicago:  “The  overwhelming 
majority  of  common  skin  dis- 
turbanc'es  are  not  significantly  con¬ 
nected  with  these  dietary'  or  nu¬ 
tritional  allergies  or  deficiencies. 
Obesity  is  the  most  frequently  en¬ 
countered  nutritional  disturbance 
that  causes  or  aggravates  skin  dis¬ 
eases.” 

.5.  True.  Again  quoting  Dr.  Lorincz: 
“Experimentally,  this  general  im¬ 
pression  receives  support  from  the 
apparently  increased  sebaceous 
gland  activity  that  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  persons  on  such  diets.” 

6.  True.  “It  never  rains  but  it  pours!" 
When  there  are  multiple  nutritional 
deficiencies,  they  are  found  to  ex¬ 
hibit  skin  symptoms  including  dry¬ 
ness,  loss  of  elasticity,  pallor,  scal¬ 
ing,  nonspecific  eruptions,  changes 
in  the  nails,  and  abnormal  pig¬ 
mentation. 

7.  True.  Yellow  and  dark  green  fniits 
and  vegetables  are  generally  excel¬ 
lent  sources  of  provitamin 

8.  False.  Over-dosing  with  vitamin  A 
can  cause  skin  disturbances  com¬ 
parable  to  those  caused  by  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  same  vitamin.  This 
can  hardly  happen,  however,  if  the 
vitamin  A  intake  is  limited  to 
amounts  found  naturally  in  foods. 

9.  True.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
stages  of  scurvy.  “Pink  t(M)th  brush,” 
swollen  and  bleeding  gums,  and 
gradual  loosening  of  the  teeth  are 
other  characteristic  symptoms. 

I  10.  False.  A  Dr.  Lind,  British  Navy  doc- 
i  tor,  discovered  the  curative  powers 

of  oranges  and  lemons  more  than 
1  200  years  ago.  in  1747. 

,  11.  True.  Dryness  of  the  lips,  derma- 

I  titis  about  the  nose  are  other  symp- 

!  toms,  btit  may  also  be  due  to 

causes  other  than  riboflavin  de- 
I  ficiency. 

i  12,  True.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  iron- 
!  deficiency  anemia. 
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The  No-Sift  Method 

(See  article  on  page  19) 

Anadama  Batter  Bread 

rup  boiling  water  <‘up  warm  water  (not 

Vi  rup  yellow  corn  meal  hot — HO*  to  115*) 

3  tbsp.  shortening  1  pkg.  active  dry  yeast 

M  cup  molasses  1  egg 

2  tsp.  salt  2Vi  cups  unsifted*  flour 

Stir  together  in  large  mixer  bowl,  boiling  water,  corn 
meal,  shortening,  molasses,  salt.  Cool  to  lukewarm,  then 
dissolve  yeast  in  warm  water.  .\dd  yeast,  egg,  and  half 
the  flour  to  lukewarm  mixture.  Beat  2  minutes,  medium 
speed  on  mixer  or  300  vigorous  strokes  by  hand.  Scrape 
sides  and  bottom  of  bowl  ‘  frerpiently.  .\dd  rest  of  flour 
and  mix  with  spoon  until  flour  is  thoroughly  blended  into 
dough.  Spread  batter  evenly  in  greased  loaf  pan,  SS" 

x  4)4’’  X  2^*  or  9"  x  5"  x  3".  Batter  will  be  sticky.  Sm(M)th 
out  top  of  loaf  by  flouring  hand  and  patting  into  shaiie. 

Let  rise  in  warm  place  (85°F. )  until  batter  reaches 
top  of  8^*  X  4)4''  X  25"  pan  or  1"  from  top  of  9"  by  5" 
X  3"  pan— about  1)4  hours.  Sprinkle  top  with  a  little 
corn  meal  and  salt. 

Heat  oven  to  37-5*  F.  Bake  50  to  5o  minutes.  I’o  test 
loaf,  tap  the  top  crust;  it  should  sound  hollow.  Crust 
will  be  dark  brown.  Immediately  remove  bread  and  pan. 
Place  on  cooling  rack  or  across  edges  (»f  bread  pans. 
Brush  top  with  melted  butter  or  shortening.  Do  not 
place  in  direct  draft.  Cool  before  cutting. 

Thumbprint  Cookies 

Vi  cup  Hofi  shortening  I  egg  yolk 

(part  butler)  Vi  Isp.  vanilla 

^4  cup  brown  sugar  I  rup  unsifted*  flour 

(packed)  14  t’*P-  ’‘■ll 

Heat  oven  to  ;350°F.  Mix  well  shortening,  brown  sugar, 
fftK  yolk,  vanilla.  Stir  in  flour  and  salt.  Roll  1  teaspoonfid 
dough  into  balls.  Dip  in  slightly  beaten  egg  whites  and 
finely  chopped  nuts  (about  5  cup).  Place  on  baking 
sheet  and  press  thumb  into  center  of  each.  Bake  10  to 
12  minutes.  Fill  crxtled  thumbprints  with  tinted  entn- 
fectioners’  sugar  icing,  candied  cherry,  bit  of  cboppetl 
candied  fruit,  or  jelly.  Makes  about  three  dozen. 

Jack  Horner  Cake 

1  rup  rul'up,  pitied,  1  14  I^P*  soda 

rooked  prunes,  and  1  tsp.  each  cinnamon, 

^3  cup  prune  juice  nutmeg,  cloves 

2  cups  unsifted*  flour  Vi  cup  vegetable  oil 

IVi  cups  sugar  3  eggs  (I2  In  73  <*up) 

1  tsp.  salt  1  cup  chopped  nuts 

Heat  oven  to  350“  F.  Grease  and  flour  an  oblong  pan, 
13"  X  9)4"  X  2"  or  two  round  layer  pans,  9"  x  1)4".  Sift 
dry  ingredients  together.  Add  prune  mixture  and  all  other 
ingredients.  Blend  thoroughly  (about  1  minute).  Beat  2 
minutes,  medium  speed  on  mixer  or  3(K)  strokes  by  hand. 
Pour  into  prepared  pan.  Bake  oblong  '43  to  50  minutes, 
layers  35  to  40  minutes. 

Prune  Cupcakes  with  Hard  Sauce 

Fill  paiier-lined  muffin  cups  2/3  full  with  cake  batter. 
Bake  20  to  2-5  minutes  at  4()0  F.  Cool.  Cut  cone-shaiied 
pieces  from  tops  of  cuijcakes.  Fill  with  hard  sauce. 

Hard  Sauce:  Cream  )4  cup  butter  until  soft.  Blend  in  1)4 
cups  sifted  confectioner’s  sugar,  2  tsp.  brandy  flavoring. 

*To  measure  flour,  dip  nested  dry  measuring  cup 
into  flour,  level  off  with  a  straight-edge^  spatula. 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 
33  West  43nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

There  are - home  economist!  on  my  staff. 

Please  send - FREE  extra  copies  of  this  October  Coupon  Service 

Section  $0  that  each  home  economist  can  order  the  teaching  materials  she  needs 
individually. 


Name. 


School 

(please  print) 

Street 

City _ 

Zone 

_ State- _ _ 

(2SS)  PHI  10-61 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

lias  Sixtaonth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  O.  C. 

Please  <end  us  free  booklet.  Soft  Drinks  a/iJ  the  Bulttnced  Dirt,  containing 
evidence  that  soft  drinks  have  a  place  in  good  nutrition.  (Sample  copy  free 
and  after  you  have  seen  it,  we  can  provide  up  to  )0  free.) 

Name _ _ Title 

(please  print) 

School _ _ 

AJdrtss _ 

City _ _ _ Zone _ Stale _ 

(101)  PHI  10-61 


American  Dairy  Association 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
Dopt.  A,  Box  6163 
Chicago  30,  Illinois 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  vour  new  recipe  book.  Enclosed  is  check 

or  money  order  for _ First  S  copies  free,  additional  copies,  15C  each. 

Niame _ 

Title  Pr.-anitjlion 

.Address _ _ _ 


f'iry  _ Zone _ State _ 

(10S)  PHI  10-61 


Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board 

1S3  Markot  Stroot,  Son  Francisco  S,  Calif. 


Please  send  me  FREE  the  following  teaching  aids: 

Q  Set  of  4  Teaching  Kits _ approx,  number  of  students  in  class 

n  New  wall  posters 
□  •Movie  in  color 

[~)  Filmstrip  with  )5-l/5  rpm  record 
OR 

Q  Filmstrip  with  mimeographed  script 


Name _ 

School- 
.Address 
City _ 


Portablo  Applianco  Dopt.  GINERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Section— F-71-PHE-10,  Bridgeport  7,  Conn. 

Plt'Aws'  tnr  inlornxitioii  on  tht*  folInnmB  t 

(  I  Sore),  Streni  and  Dr>  Iron 

I  )  Ollier  Grnoral  Elcrlrit:  Portahir  i.Nrw  ^uloMialit'  ^au«“»*f>an,  \uto* 

malic  Skillet,  Portable  Iron.  Maudarti  Miaer,  New  Pstrlalde  Mixer,  .kulomalic 
Makers,  .^ulooiaitc  Grill  and  1kalll«*  Bakt'r.  Tttasler.  Koliweerie  (Ken.  Auto¬ 
matic  Gan  Opener,  New  T«>aAt  K‘OAeii.) 

1  uiideraland  SPEGl.AL,  LO^  LDL'GATIONAL  PKK.KS  AenI  rue  are  lor  appliancea  !• 
be  uAcd  in  cU6»rtM>Qia  and  denionslraliona  only 
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Choose 

> 

Your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Now! 

- > 


films 
books 
booklets 
teaching  kits 
wall  charts 
recipe  folders 
^  swatches 
^  teaching  manuals 


-> 


Fill  out  the  coupons, 
clip,  and  mail  in 
one  envelope  today 
to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Pyramid  coat  in  wide  wale  corduroy  has  peaked  set- 
in  sleeves.  Collar  is  flat  or  turtle  neck;  White  Stag. 


CORDUROY 

Newly  Useful, 

This  friendly  fabric  is  easy 

CORDUROY,  the  “family  fabric”  always  tjives  a 
tough  performance,  although  it  often  looks  ver\ 
tender.  It  is  the  most  versatile  of  the  cotton  weaves. 

High  on  the  season’s  success  list  are  wide  wale 
corduroys,  looking  newly  elegant,  as  designers  treat 
them  like  velvet.  In  brilliant  high  shades,  or  deep 
glowing  colors,  corduroy  is  dressier  than  in  past  .sea¬ 
sons  and  it  stretches  the  wardrobe  from  practical,  da\  - 
light  wearing  to  late-day  and  evening  hours. 

New  crepe  and  corduroy  combinations  apjxMr  in 
ensembles  that  are  suitable  for  almost  any  occasion. 
For  instance,  creix’  dres.ses  in  deep  chocolate  brown 
come  with  their  own  full-length  coats  in  creamy  cor¬ 
duroy,  lined  with  the  dress  fabric.  A  filmy  dress  in 
off-beat  olive  crepe  has  its  own  wide  wale  jacket  in  a 
“no  color"  called  Fleecer. 

In  suits,  the  Chanel  type  is  popular  in  wide  wale. 
In  soft  autumn  colors,  the.se  .suits  can  lx?  dressed  up 
or  down,  depending  on  accessories.  For  day,  wear 
them  with  a  print  bIou.se,  leather  bag,  and  medium 
heel  shoes.  For  dates,  play  them  up  with  a  satin 
blouse,  high-heeled  pumps,  and  eye-catching  jewelrs  . 

The  indispensable  little  cardigan  jacket  is  back,  in 
giant  ribs,  looking  like  cut-velvet.  Flip  it  over  a  dark, 
sliver-of-a-dress  for  the  first  days  of  fall.  It’s  the  ideal 
teammate  for  slacks  and  a  shirt. 

Then  there’s  that  good  companion,  the  corduro\' 
raincoat,  designed  with  dress-up  dash.  Suitable  for 
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HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF  'VatijOiocke^  NEW 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  Looaeleaf  Text  Edition 
copies  you  will  receive  your  own  desk  copy  with¬ 
out  charge. 

C  Please  send  me _ copies  of  the  Text 

Edition  of  Betty  Crocker’s  New  Picture  Cook 
Book,  at  $3.9fi  per  copy  including  postage.  If 
order  is  for  10  or  more,  I  will  receive  an  extra 
copy  FREE. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Sc  hool _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 

(166)  PHI  10-61 


eFRKEifronTBatqOiockex, 

PIsay  aend_ - fras  copies  of  booklet  on  Pastry 

Making.  (Limit  35  copiaa.)  Also,  plaaaa  sand  Blmstrip  roquastsd 
below  for  free  showing  on  short-term  loan  basis. 

4  .  .  Betty  Crocker*  DEPARTMENT  45 

~  General  Mills,  litc.,  5800  Wayiata  Bhrd.,  Minneapolis  80,  Minn. 

□  "All  About  Pie"  Filmstrip 

1  St  choice  date _ 2nd  choice  date _ _ 

Namo_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

School _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _  _ _ _ 

City - - - Zone _ _ _ State  __  _ 

□  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip  at  $5.00  aach  PHi  1041 

□  I  wish  to  purchase  additional  booklet  copies  at  $3.00 
per  hundred.  (Please  enclose  money  with  order.) 
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Oiocks/u 

FILM  LIBRARY 

BETTY  CROCKER  FILM  LIBRARY 
General  Mills.  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Blvd. 
Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota 
I  wish  to  show  the  following  filmstrips  (on 
short-term  loan  basis)  on  dates  indicated. 

1st  Choice  Znd  Choice 
Date  Date 

1.  ALL  ABOUT  PIE  e _ 

2  _ BREADS  YOU  BAKE  WITH  YEAST  _ e _ 

3  _ MUFFIN  MAKING  e _ 

4  _ BATTER  BREADS  e _ 

5  _ BETTER  BISCUITS  e _ 

6  _ BEAUTIFUL  CAKES  e _ 

7._ _ FUN  WITH  FROSTINGS  e _ 

8  _ CHIFFON  AND  ANGEL  FOOD  CAKES  _ e _ 

9  _ COOKY  WISE  e _ 

10 _ MEALTIME  CAN  BE  MAGIC  a _ 

Name _ _ _  _ _ _ 

School- _ _ _  -  .  _ _ 

Address _ - _ _  _ _ _  _  _ _ ___ 

City _ _ _  Zone _ State _ _ _ 

□  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip(s)  checked  above  at  $5.(X)  each. 

(167)  PHE  10-61 


Wide  wale  dressy  separates.  Print 
challis  blouse.  Tailored  by  Lonz. 


fair  weather,  too.  For  weekends,  it’s  versatile  enough 
to  go  from  train  to  dinner— then  double  as  a  bathrobe! 

Warmly-lined  coats  are  processed  against  rain. 
They’re  lined  with  cuddly  pile  and  made  either 
(Continued  on  fMige  40) 


Betty  Crocker's 
_  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book 
Betty  Crocker's  • 

_  Dinner  lor  Two  Cook  Book 
Botty  CrKkor's 
_  Guido  to  Easy  Entortaining 
Betty  CrKker's  Cook  Book 
—  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Betty  Crocker's 
_  Party  Book 
Botty  Crocker's 
_  Outdoor  Cook  Book 

tlllEN  PIESS.  INC. 

630  Fifth  Avonue 
New  York  20,  N.  V. 


HOW  TO  GET  FF 
COPIES  OF'B^ 
SIX  SPECIALTY  C 


<EE  DESK 
OtodCEA^i- 
OOK  BOOKS 


Pleaae  esod  me  the  number  of  copiee  mairked 
below  of  Betty  Crocker’s  six  npecUlty  cook 
books  at  $.79  per  coy^  plus  pontage.  If 
order  is  for  10  or  more  of  any  one  book,  I  wili 
receive  my  own  desk  copy  of  that  book  FTIEE. 


City - Zone _ State _ 

□  Bill  Me  □  Payment  Enclosed.  Pub.  Pays  Postsgs 
(164)  PHE  10-61 


rib  corduroy 
Masket  Bros. 


YOURS 

for  the  clipping 


...sparkling  ideas 
. . .  new  information 


from  the 

TEACHING  AIDS 

on  these  pages 

Just  fill  out  the  coupons,  clip, 
and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Be  sure  to  order  your  teaching  aids 
from  PRACTICAL! 


straight  and  sporty,  with  big  poc'kets,  or  wide  and 
flared  for  day-to-evening  wear. 

Incidentally,  Chanel  introduced  corduroy  to  the 
fashion  world. 

School  and  College  Fashions 

Elementary  school  girls  are  no  longer  “fitting  prob¬ 
lems,”  since  designers  provide  lower,  looser  waistlines, 
allowing  more  freedom  and  grace  for  this  active  age. 
The  costume  look  begins  here,  with  corduroy  dresses 
and  pleated  skirts  adding  their  own  jackets.  And,  of 
c-ourse,  this  is  the  perfect  age  for  jumpers.  They  max 
be  plain  with  printed  shirtwaists,  or  vice  versa. 

The  senior  high  school  age  reflects  teen-age  fads, 
in  a  variety  of  novelty  fashions  for  dormitory  ami 
at-home  wear.  For  school  these  are  toned  down  to 
short,  bandstand  skirts,  or  jackets  elongated  to  knee- 
length.  At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale,  cordurox 
appears  in  such  dressy  xersions  as  a  velvet-trimmed 
date  dress  and  brightly  patterned  separates. 

College  corduroys  have  been  given  the  designer 
treatment,  xvith  the  ribs  worked  on  the  horizontal  or 
diagonal  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  design.  Little 
suits,  in  the  Chanel  manner,  have  great  elegance  in 
Ixoth  plain  and  exotic  print  versions.  Outstanding  is  a 
group  of  all-occasion  xvide  xvale  coats  in  fresh  colors, 
xvith  bright  pile  linings. 

Actually,  corduroy  fashions  start  in  the  cradle  and 
trip  off  to  kindergarten.  Our  very  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  be  xxell  turned  out  in  a  variety  of  neat 
and  practical  scIkk)!  clothes.  Small  girls  will  xvear  pin- 
xvale  smocks  over  cotton  frocks— or  big-pocketed  cor¬ 
duroy  dresses,  braid  trimmed.  Little  boys  xvill  have  a 
British  look  in  Eton-styled  suits  and  Rugby  blazers  in 
checks,  stripes  and  nexx  glen  plaids. 

Types  of  Corduroy 

Pinwale  is  the  most  popular  variety  from  infant's 
crawlers  to  c-ollege  clothes;  from  men’s  shirts  and  suits 
to  women's  sportsxvear,  dress  ensembles,  and  lounge- 
xvear.  It  is  also  effective  for  bedspreads,  draperies,  slip 
covers,  and  cushions. 

Combed  is  the  lightest,  finest  type.  It  has  a  luxuri¬ 
ous,  silky  hand.  Used  for  infant’s  xvear,  dressy  wear, 
men’s  shirtings,  and  xxomen’s  ensembles. 

Mid-Wale  is  a  newly  popular  quality  for  men’s  and 
boy’s  xvear  because  it’s  both  lightxveight  and  very 
tough. 

Wide  Wale  has  a  lustrous,  velvety  effect.  In  lighter 
xveights  it  is  u.sed  for  dres.ses,  coats,  and  separates 
and  combined  xvith  other  fabrics  for  ensembles. 

Thickset  is  the  toughest  of  all  and  is  used  xvhere 
hard  xvear  is  the  paramount  need.  Ideal  for  Iwys’  xvear 
and  outerxvear. 

Noveltx  is  xvoven  to  produce  a  .sculptured  look. 
Ribs  are  cut  high  or  low,  or  varied  to  produce  a  tex¬ 
tured  effect. 

Prints  come  in  checks,  plaids,  florals,  stripes,  pais¬ 
leys,  and  geometries.  New  techniques  produc'e  furrx 
leopard  to  multi-colored  silk  effects. 

Widths  vary  from  37  to  41  inches,  but  the  41 -inch 
width  is  most  popular.  Some  54-inch  is  sold. 
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Water-repellsnt  wide  wale  coats;  trench  style 
is  suitable  for  all  seasons.  Both  by  Mainstreet. 


Pointers  on  Core 

Corduroy  is  machine  washable.  Water  temperature 
not  higher  than  140  degrees  in  home  laundry  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  lx‘st  results.  When  red  and  dark  colors  are 
laundered,  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  washed  sep¬ 
arately  to  remove  excess  color.  Since  the  maximum 
shrinkage  in  most  corduroys  is  low  (under  3  ix*r  cent) 
s|x?cial  pre-shnink  finishing  processes  are  cxinsidered 
unnecessary. 

Corduroy  is  the  original  drip-dry  fabric.  But  for 
better  appearance  after  washing,  a  light  once-over 
with  an  iron,  or  gentle  bru.shing  of  the  nap  in  a  down¬ 
ward  direction  while  damp,  rejuvenates  the  pile.  Most 
cxilors  are  fast,  but  some  may  bleed.  These  should  lx* 
washed  separately  to  avoid  tinting  other  apparel. 

.\I1  corduroy  items  which  include  non-washable  lin¬ 
ings  or  trimmings  should  be  dry  cleaned.  Items  con¬ 
taining  both  light  and  dark  colors  should  also  lx*  dry 
cleaned.  A  t*orduroy  raincoat  with  a  durable  water- 
re|x*llent  finish  makes  not  only  an  attractive  garment, 
but  also  a  practical  one.  It  .should  lie  dry  cleaned  and 
(X'casionally  re-treated  with  a  water-repellent  finish  to 
retain  its  purix)se. 

Construction  Tips 

Since  corduroy  is  a  pile  fabric  (described  as  nap  on 
patterns),  the  direction  of  the  pile  affects  the  fabric’s 
color.  You  may  work  with  the  pile  running  up  or  dow'ii, 
but  all  pieces  must  run  in  the  same  direction.  Running 
up,  the  effect  is  a  richness  in  c*olor;  running  down,  a 
satiny  shadow-like  effect  is  achieved.  Stroking  the 
corduroy  will  indicate  the  direction  of  the  pile.  When 
(Continued  on  ;wigc  42) 


f  Guarantee  provide*  free  repair 
and  part*  excepting  cord  set, 
bowls  and  damage  due  to  mis¬ 
use,  when  returned  to  one  of 
our  authorized  service  stations 
listed  on  product  guarantee 
certificate. 

Please  send  me  the  following  appliances,  shipped  postage  free.  Enclosed  is  my  check 
or  money  order  for  the  full  amount*.  This  offer  it  limited  to  Home  Economists. 
check:  Product  Name  Lnt  Price  Special  Price 

□  KCT  chrome  food  mixer  $64.50  $35.22 

□  KWT  white  food  mixer  (not  illus.)  52.50  28.67 

Q  IMPU  food  converter  power  unit  26.95  14.72 

□  ICO  can  opener  attachment  4.95  2.72 

□  SM  salad  maker  attachment  14.95  8.16 

□  FGC  meat  grinder  attachment  9.95  5.45 

□  #70  Mixette  portable  mixer  (white)  not  illus.  19.95  10.89 

□  Free  teaching  aids  and  complete  Home  Economist  price  list. 

*.t(lit  Slate  Sales  Tas.  It  anjr 

HAMILTON  BEACH 

Diw.  of  Seovill  Manufacturing  Co. 

Home  Economics  Department 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Only  Hamilton  Beach  offers  a  complete  line  of  electric  housewares  that  is  backed 
by  a  five  year  guarantee.  Make  your  selection  of  these  top  quality  appliances 
at  SPECIAL  Home  Economist  Prices.  Please  use  the  coupon. 


\'  anir 

Sch nnl 

(I'll  air  print i 

t.it>  _  .  . 

_ Z«*nr 

Stair 
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Mary  Pearl,  Director,  Home  Economics  Dept. 
Heublein,  Inc.,  Food  Division 

Burlington,  Vormont 

Please  send  me  without  charge: 

I  Lesson  Plan,  Ground  Beef  With  Glamour _ _ 

I  Bottle  A.I.  Steak  Sauce _ 

_ Recipe  Booklets,  Cooking  With  Your  Hat  On 

(Indicate  number) 

Name _ 

School _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

C^ity _ _ _ _ _ Zone _ State _ 


(1B4)  PHE  10-61 


CONSUMER 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 


Now  .  .  .  for  the  First  Time 
Wall  Charts  on  Plastic 

Subjects  of  charts:  FACTS  ABOUT  WAX.  FLOOR  WAXING  GUIDE. 
FURNITURE  WAXING  GUIDE  (see  ad  on  pages  6  and  7).  Sent  free  with 
copy  of  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS  ON  TODAY’S  HOME  CARE. 


Title  or  Lkpt.. 


School  or  Organization. 


School  or  Office  Address. 


(1B7)  PHE  10-61 
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•  FILMS 
•  BOOKS 
•  BOOKLETS 
•  TEACHING  KITS 
•  WALL  CHARTS 
•  RECIPE  FOLDERS 
•  SWATCHES 
•  TEACHING  MANUALS 


Order  these  business-sponsored 
teaching  aids  now! 

Send  coupons  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  V. 


When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


your  hand  goes  with  the  grain,  the  feeling  is  smooth; 
against  the  grain  the  touch  is  rougher. 

Corduroy  may  be  sewn  with  the  wales  running 
horizontally  for  a  high  fashion  look. 

Before  you  select  a  pattern,  check  to  see  if  it  is 
suitable  for  fabrics  with  pile.  The  instruction  sheet 
for  the  pattern  should  include  a  special  layout,  in¬ 
dicating  all  pieces  have  been  assembled  to  run  in  one 
direction. 

If  you  plan  to  sew  with  wide-wale  corduroy,  the 
ribs  should  be  matched  like  stripes.  When  placing 
your  pattern,  follow  rules  for  matching  stripes. 

Cutting  and  Sewing 

When  you  are  ready  to  cut  and  sew,  keep  in  mind 
these  basic  rules,  and  you  can  sew  corduroy  as  easily 
as  most  cotton  fabrics. 

1.  U.se  sharp  shears— ideally,  seven  inches  or  longer. 
(If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  electric  scissors,  they 
will  give  you  identical  edges), 

2.  Clip  edges  of  fabric  to  mark  instead  of  cutting 
out  notches. 

3.  When  tracing  pattern  markings  onto  the  fabric, 
use  tailor  tacks  or  pins.  The  tracing  wheel  is  not  as 
effective  with  heavier  fabrics. 

4.  For  pile  fabrics,  machine  tension  should  be 
lightened  slightly.  A  longer  stitch  should  be  used 
(alx)ut  10  to  an  inch)  and  less  pressure  on  pressure 
foot. 

5.  For  hems  and  facings  it  is  advisable  to  pink 
bottom,  stay-stitch  )»  inch  from  edge  and  catch-stitch 
from  underneath.  Catch-stitching  over  the  edge  of  the 
hem  holds  it  too  close  to  the  garment  and  leaves  a 
press  mark  on  the  right  side. 

6.  On  double  seams,  such  as  on  a  collar,  trim  .seam 
very  small,  so  as  not  to  have  bulk  on  edges.  One  edge 
should  be  trimmed  5*  inch  narrower  to  “blend”  the 
edges. 

7.  VV'hen  gathering  corduroy,  lengthen  the  stitch  on 
your  machine  to  approximately  6-8  stitches  per  inch. 
As  on  all  bulky  fabrics,  gather  in  sections  of  not  more 
than  12  to  15  inches  to  avoid  thread  breakage. 

Press  rather  than  iron.  Do  not  u.se  ironing  strokes. 
Lift  iron  and  hold  lightly  over  damp  cloth  to  create 
steam,  then  steam  until  area  is  covered. 

The  two  suitable  methods  of  pressing  pile  fabrics 
are  with  a  velvet  press  board  or  an  ironing  board 
thickly  padded  with  turkish  toweling. 

In  the  absence  of  a  velvet  board,  place  a  thick  pad 
of  turkish  toweling  on  the  ironing  board,  and  lay  the 
corduroy  face  down.  Press  very  gently  with  a  steam 
iron.  With  a  dry  iron,  pre.ss  over  a  slightly  damp  cloth. 

The  velvet  board  is  a  piece  of  canvas  through  which 
short  blunt  needles  project.  The  pile  fabric  is  gently 
pressed  onto  it  on  the  wrong  side. 

You  dan  touch  up  corduroy  by  steaming.  This  will 
raise  the  pile  and  remove  wrinkles.  Hang  garment 
over  bathtub  of  steam-water.  Allow  the  water  to  run 
until  the  room  is  filled  with  steam.  After  an  hour  or  so, 
remove  the  garments  and  allow  to  dry  without  touching. 

Single  copies  of  a  useful  little  brochure.  How  to 
Sew  with  Corduroy,  are  available  from  the  Corduroy 
Council,  15  East  53rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  on  notion  counters 


Knox  Gelatine,  Inc 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.  lox  PE>11 


According  to  the  National  Notion  Association,  these 
are  a  few  products  ever>'  sewer  should  own,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  good  sewing  machine.  These  items  were 
shown  at  the  Association’s  Trade  Fair  for  fall,  1961. 

First  of  all,  there  was  an  assortment  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  notions,  such  as  a  new  motor  l>elt,  spotless 
sewing  machine  oil,  a  screw  driver,  and  a  special  zip¬ 
per  and  cording  foot.  In  addition,  there  was  a  new 
bobbin  box  containing  10  bobbins  to  fit  all  makes  and 
sizes. 

A  snap  fastener  and  eyelet  plier,  new  marking  i>en- 
cil  with  an  eraser  brush  at  the  end  .  .  .  pretty  pin 
cushions  holding  rustproof  silk  pins,  special  belt  and 
buckle  kits  featuring  various  shapes  and  sizes  .  .  .  silk 
covered  hook  and  eyes,  small  plastic  nilers  with  notches 
for  accurate  marking . . .  packages  of  a  new  non-woven 
fusible  fabric  that  lends  itself  perfectly  to  zipper 
plackets,  buttonholes,  and  collars. 

Then  there  was  the  Ham,  a  big,  roundish  pressing 
l>oard,  wvered  with  attractively  patterned  wool,  filled 
with  sawdust  and  recommended  by  many  leading  sew¬ 
ing  authorities  for  steam  pressing. 

Scissors,  Thread,  and  Buttons 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  essential  than  thread. 
The  proper  threads  for  the  proper  fabrics  in  the  proix*r 
colors  to  match  zip|x?rs  and  fabrics  were  displayed. 
There  was  a  handy  new  kit— a  small  transparent  plastic 
case  holding  10  different  shades  of  thread  and  a  small 
assortment  of  .sewing  needles. 

It  was  emphasized  that  scis.sor.s  of  different  sizes 
should  lx*  u.sed  for  different  purposes.  They  should  l>e 
small  and  light  for  cutting  jobs.  Dressmaker  shears, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  for  heavier  jobs  and  permit  per¬ 
fect  cutting  without  lifting  the  fabric  from  the  table. 
.\  fine  pair  of  scissors  is  actually'  an  investment  in 
something  that  should  last  a  lifetime,  .said  one  manu¬ 
facturer.  \  g(Mxl  set  of  scis.sor.s  should,  therefore,  be 
chosen  with  care.  The  .same  rule  applies  to  pinking 
shears  since  it  is  most  important  that  the  teeth  of  these 
sci.s.sors  should  lx*  properly  formed  and  fitted  to  assure 
|x*rfect  and  easy  oix*ration. 

\  revolutionary  neyv  pattern  is  making  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  notions  counter,  intrcKliicing  a  neyv  process 
yvhich  alloyvs  the  home-.sewer  to  press  pattern  markings 
onto  the  fabric  yvith  a  yvarm  iron.  [Reviewed  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  /xjgc  96. J 

Buttons  continue  to  lx*  vitally  important  to  creative 
home  seyving.  They  look  big  and  impressive— adding 
glamour  and  style  to  even  the  simple.st  dress.  Frecpiently 
their  shape  as  yvell  as  the  material  lends  an  almost 
sculptural  l(M)k.  Designs  vary  from  plain  tailored  disks, 
to  finely  chi.seled  motifs  or  strongly  brushed  surfaces. 
They  are  made  of  yvofxl,  passementerie,  leather,  or  in¬ 
terestingly  treated  plastics.  Button  colors  are  rich,  pre¬ 
senting  the  palette  of  copix*r,  brass,  and  pumpkin 
shades,  of  magenta  and  plum  colors,  of  neyv  looking 
greens  and  teals  and  all  the  other  colors  that  blend 
into  the  fashion  picture  of  fall  1961. 

(Continued  on  imge  44) 


Please  send  me  free  copies  of  Knox  On-Cnmert  Kreipti  with 

leaflets  and  poster. 


City 

.  Zone  State- 

(19S)  PHI  10-61 


FREE  LIBBY'S  PUMPKIN  RECIPE  LEAFLET 

.Mars  Hale  .Martin,  Director  of  Home  Economies 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Lbicaito  4,  Illinois 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of  your  pumpkin  recipe 

leaflet  "Pumpkin  ’n  Spice  .  .  'n  Everything  Nice”  featuring 
Libby’s  Famous  Pumpkin  Pie.  Pumpkin  Chiffon  Tarts,  Pump¬ 
kin  Spice  C.ike  and  Piimpkn  Nut  Cookies. 


I  pi  cm  f  print) 


Zone. 


-State- 


(MS)  PHI  10-61 


CANNED  FOODS 


TEACHING 

AIDS 


Consumer  Sorvica  Div.,  Notional  Connors  Association 
1133  30th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  free  now  and  rovisod  educational  materials  about  canned 
foods  for _ students. 


Name- 


SchooL 
Addrt 
City _ 


-Jr.  H.S.- 


-H.S. 


-College- 


Zone- 
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O-Cedar 
3346  W.  49th  St. 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

Please  send _ 

il.25  each. 

□  My  check  is  enclosed. 

N.sme 


cans  of  \2Yi  or.  Fndust,  regularly  $1.79  each  (or 


School- 


AHdrfSS  _ 

t'ity  -  7nne _ StUC- -  - 
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ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

I'lreor  6«*n«l  me: 

03  dbttul  boirttMinn  tieM  15  min.  llbtnuil  culor-otHiud  him  '*Pdtleriir«J  P<»r 

DiuinK.**  lealurinv  the  rraltpinanphip  anti  uAe  t»f  line  lableware. 

Q  Infttniiatitiii  abtHit  bttirtminf  Tabb  Senik't  lb*in<»notralion  Kit. 

^  **Beauty  For  ^imr  Tabb'."  bv  Marian  Mamh,  Diret-ior  of  Ooetda  Table  I'laiining 
SrrYii-e.  Manual  lor  tearhers  on  9trrtiiig.  silverplatr  and  fttainlr«A  flatware,  httilow* 
ware,  table  etiquette,  rait-  of  tableware  and  Melamine  dinnerware. 

H  Student'*  verxitm  of  Manual  in  Quanlit)!  of,  .  _ „  - - 

_  CtMiperalise  priree  on  oiKerware  ur  «tainie«A  for  claAeroton  uac. 


Na  —  -  - — - 

tp/eese  pfin/l 

tilt - 

(337)  7HC  10*61 
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'I 


some  help? 


...practical  facts 
. . .  new  ideas 
...sample  materials 


from  the  many  EXCLUSIVE 
TEACHING  AIDS 
on  these  pages 


Fill  out  the  coupons,  clip  and 
mail — in  one  envelope — to; 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  ns  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


(Continued  from  page  43) 

Rainwear  Specialties 

Notions  counters  will  show  little  vinyl  cases,  easy  to 
tuck  away  in  your  purse,  that  hold  all  types  of  rain 
boots  and  bonnets.  Rain  boots  today  are  frequently  a 
combination  of  slip-on  and  shoe,  to  fit  all  heels.  They 
have  good  detailing  such  as  pretty  shiny  cuffs  for  ankle 
trim,  or  convenient  zippers. 

The  Emergency  Rain  Kit  is  the  newest  item  at  notions 
counters.  It  contains  a  full  length  raincape  made  of 
embossed  vinyl  cloth,  with  a  hood,  and  matching  boots. 
Cape  and  boots  come  in  one  size  only  and  are  being 
sold  in  an  attractive  golden  vinyl  case  that  should 
come  in  handy  for  many  other  uses. 

For  the  first  time,  nylon  coats  have  a  six'cial  acrs'lic 
coating  which  makes  it  possible  to  dry-clean  them,  or 
even  throw  them  into  your  washing  machine  without 
harming  their  surface.  A  madhatter  type  hat  goes  with 
these  coats,  and  the  carrying  case  matches  the  same 
five-color  print,  featuring  a  stained  glass  window  de¬ 
sign. 

.Another  innovation  is  the  first  waterproof,  reversible 
raincoat  in  sizes  8  to  18  showing  solid  vinyl  on  one 
side  and  beautifully  patterned  rayon  on  the  reverse. 
A  choice  of  cobblestone,  floral,  or  geometric  designs  is 
offered  in  the  new  fall  shades. 

Variety  of  Hair  Products 

There  is  a  great  choice  of  notion  hair  products  to 
enhance  every  style  or  to  make  hair-styling  easier  than 
ever  before.  The  high  crown  look  continues,  but  with 
a  new-looking  back,  closer  to  the  nape  and  longer.  The 
“small  head,”  too,  looks  chic  and  young,  when  well 
cut.  properly  set  with  a  big  wave  over  the  ears,  and 
soft,  long  bangs  on  the  forehead,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  hair  goods. 

Th^'  .Association  reports  that,  after  having  worked 
closely  with  the  leading  hairdressers,  hair  goods  manu¬ 
facturers  have  come  up  with  all  types  of  new  bows, 
ornaments,  and  headbands  to  fit  into  the  new  picture. 

Ornaments  are  generally  smaller,  daintier,  and  easier 
to  wear.  There  are  tiny  combs,  little  barrettes,  and 
spirals.  Showing  just  a  stone,  a  tin\  star,  or  a  pearl, 
they  add  softness  to  the  hairdo. 

Leather  hair  adornments  were  shown  for  daytime- 
leather  bows  and  leather  bands  in  a  variety  of  colors 
to  match  fall  costumes. 

For  evening  wear,  rhinestone  tiaras  continue  to  be 
popular.  Other  evening  novelties  include  Glamour 
Twists.  These  are  two-inch-wide  rhinestone  or  pearl 
motifs,  mounted  on  a  wire  circle  to  be  pressed  onto 
the  hair  and  twisted  into  place. 

Curlers  made  of  all  kinds  of  material,  including 
light-weight  foam,  were  shown.  Hairpins,  hairsprays, 
and  curl  clips  have  new  features.  Curl  clips  have  a 
jeweled  look  with  little  pearls  or  rhinestones. 

The  newest  boudoir  caps  look  like  oriental  turbans 
or  gypsy-like  hair  coverings.  Thev  are  made  of  printed 
floral  cotton,  with  a  bow  on  the  side.  Some  caps  have 
a  glittery  look  with  metallic  sparkle  dots. 

Make-up  capes  have  been  glamorized  with  lace  and 
ruffled  edging,  nylon  satin  ties,  and  a  separate  plastic 
lining. 
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Booklets 

Worth  Reading 

Tips  on  Selecting  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (MB  13). 
Single  copies  free.  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Lists  75  different  fruits  and  vegetables  and  gives 
characteristics  of  the  types  on  the  market  as  well  as 
the  points  to  check  for  good  quality.  Also  tells  about 
standardized  grades,  gives  general  suggestions  on  buy¬ 
ing,  and  some  explanation  of  pricing. 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co*ed 
33  West  42nd  St.,  Nnw  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Prsctictl  Home  Eioitomics  Ttachtr  Edition  of 
Co-ed,  for  the  term  checked  below.  My  Practical  subscription  entitles  me  to  s 
free  bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of  Co-ed. 


□  One  Year  ($).00) 

O  Send  Bill  Later. 

Q  Two  Years  (If.OO) 

Q  Payment  Enclosed. 

Name 

School 

(pitait  print) 

Street 

r.irv 

Zone 

State. 

(254)  PHI  10-61 


FREE!  PREAM  RECIPE  FOLDER  IN  FULL  COLOR! 
37  Brand-new,  Kitchen- tested  Recipes! 


A  Glossary  of  French  Culinary  Terminology,  Fotnls, 
and  Confections.  15  cents  each.  Foods  of  France  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1, 
New  York. 

French  foods  have  deeply  influenced  the  American 
cuisine.  French  culinary  words  and  phrases  such  as 
a  la  mode,  braise,  puree,  au  gratin,  parfait,  mousse, 
and  many  others  are  part  of  our  language  of  fotxl 
preparation  and  service.  This  booklet  was  compiled  to 
help  consumers  to  understand  French  terms  on  menus 
and  imported  French  food  products.  It  includes  French 
and  English  equivalents  of  menu  and  culinary  tarms 
and  the  names  of  French  specialities  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  or  definition  and  serving  suggestions. 

The  Complete  Handbook  of  Windotc  Decorating.  Free. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  Fiber  Class  Division, 
632  Fort  Duquesne  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

Contains  suggestions  for  drapery  treatment  of  a 
variety  of  window  styles  and  groupings.  Features  a 
section  on  making  and  caring  for  curtains  and  draperies 
made  of  fiber  glass  fabrics.  Also  gives  tips  on  measuring 
windows  for  custom  and  ready-made  draperies.  De- 
sc-ribes  the  many  types  of  drapery  hardware  and  how 
it  should  be  installed. 

Sutritice  Value  of  Foods  (HG  72).  20«‘.  Suiierintend- 
ent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Most  recent  information  on  food  values  includes  in¬ 
formation  on  saturated  and  unsaturated  (Oleic  and 
Linoleic)  fatty  acids  as  well  as  water  content,  calories, 
protein,  carlmhydrate,  calcium,  iron,  vitamin  A,  thia¬ 
mine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  and  ascorbic  acid  for  512 
erlible  foods.  .Also  contains  a  chart  showing  the  >  ield 
of  cooked  meat  per  pound  of  raw  meat  and  a  list  of 
recommended  daily  dietary  allowances  for  men,  wom¬ 
en,  boys,  girls,  children,  and  infants. 

You’re  Entertaining.  Home  Service  Department,  Scott 
Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa.  Free. 

•A  colorfully  illustrated  booklet  designed  to  help  the 
teen-age  hostess  enjoy  party  planning  as  much  as  the 
party  itself.  Includes  information  on  how  to  prepare 
invitations,  making  decorations,  fix-ahead  tips  on  party 
foods,  know-how  with  accessories  and  equipment, 
budgeting,  and  the  care  and  handling  of  guests. 


Solly  Rom 

Proom  Tost  Kitchons 
Sox  41  H 
Columbus  16,  Ohio 

Plejse  send  me  _  free  copies  of  the  PREAM  RECIPE  FOLDER 

Name - Title _ 

School  or  OrjjjniT Jtion 

City^ — - 7.one _ State.. _ 

(221)  PHI  10-61 


RIT,  Association  Films,  Inc., 

347  Modisen  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  ON  LOAN: 

NEW  M-MIN.  SLIDE  FILM— "USE  COLOR  WITH  CONFIDENCE!” 
(Sec  Rit  ad  paite  )4) 

Choice  of  Date:  1st _ 2nd _ )rd _ 

.Also  please  include  Free  Classroom  Aids: _ 


Copies  Student  Piece 
.  Copies  Teacher  Guide 


Name _ 

Organization- 

Street _ 

City _ 


-Zonc- 


(262)  PHI  10-61 


Educational  Service 

41  lost  Sist  Struut,  Nuw  York  22,  Now  York 


Please  send  me  the  folloseing  FREE  educational  aids: 

Q  Teacher’s  Reference  File,  including  )  YCall  Charts. 

Q  Individual  student  lesson  sheets  for _ students. 

□  Fact  sheet  on  the  new  Talon  zipper  .  .  .  Zephyr. 


Teacher’s  name. 


School  or  Organization. 


School  or  Ollice  Address- 


City - - - Zone _ State _  _ _ 

(27S)  PHI  10-61 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  (PS-101 -B) 

161  lost  42nd  St.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  material:  "Accent  on  You  .  .  ."  a  new  booklet  for  students; 
"From  Fiction  to  Fact,”  a  teacher’s  guide.  Order  card  for  additional  supplies 
of  the  above. 


SHIPPING  LABEL— PLEASE  PRINT 

Teacher’s 

School  or  CtrgsniTjtion 

School  or  Office  KAArrw  _ 

Cit  y  ,  ...  ... ..  Zone _ State _ 

(276)  PHI  10-61 
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Yours . . . 

FREE  or  at  low-cost 


Just  fill  out  the  coupons 
on  these  pages, 
clip,  and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N  .Y. 

When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


New  Food  Products 

It  is  often  said  that  you  can  eat  your  way  through 
a  home  economics  convention.  This  year  it  was  easier 
than  ever.  So  many  new  food  products  were  shown 
that  it  required  strong  will  power  to  resist  sampling 
all  the  goodies. 

As  promised  in  our  September  issue,  here  is  a  brief 
report  of  the  products  recently  introduced  by  leading 
food  companies. 

Best  Foods  announced  that  their  Knorr  Swiss  pack¬ 
aged  soup  mixes  are  now  made  in  America.  The  seven 
flavors  are:  cream  of  mushroom,  golden  onion,  chicken 
and  norxlle,  smoky  green  pea,  cream  of  leek,  garden 
vegetable,  and  beef  and  noodle. 

Borden  Company  introduced  Ready  Diet  in  liquid 
and  frozen  forms  and  new  quick-cook  potato  slices. 

Campbell  Soup  Company  offered  two  hearty  heat 
processed  soups— Vegetable  Bean,  and  Chili  Beef. 
Under  the  Swanson  label,  chicken,  beef,  and  turkey 
deep  dish,  single -crusted  pies. 

Another  division,  Pepperidge  Farms,  introduced 
Lemon  Crunch,  Tahiti,  and  Butter  Nut  Crunch  cookies. 
New  frozen  lemon  turnovers  join  the  favorite  apple 
and  raspberry  turnovers. 

Look  for  an  improved  dispenser  top  on  Durkee’s 
ground  pepper  packages.  For  calorie  counters,  there 
is  an  imitation  butter  flavoring  to  be  used  in  cookies 
and  other  pastries.  For  added  zest  in  cooking  there  is 
hydrated  horseradish  and  dried  lemon  iieel. 

Many  products  have  been  introducetl  by  various 
divisions  of  General  Foods.  From  Birdseye,  new  12- 
ounce  packages  of  cod,  perch,  and  haddock  are  di¬ 
vided  into  convenient  3-oiince  servings— four  to  a 
package.  The  fish  is  breaded  and  ready  to  cook.  Two 
frozen  vegetables  are  new,  Italian  green  Ijeans  and 
whole  green  lieans. 

From  the  Good  Seasons  brand  comes  white  sauce 
mix,  spaghetti  sauce  mix,  and  brown  gravy  mix.  All 
are  in  ptiwdered  form.  Add  milk,  water,  or  tomato 
paste  as  directed  on  package. 

Under  the  Swans  Down  label  there  is  fudge  coco¬ 
nut  cake  mix  and  four  flavors  in  homemade  bread  mix 
—white,  cinnamon-raisin,  rye,  and  onion. 

Jell-O  has  two  new  flavors— blacklx?rry  and  orange- 
pineapple. 

Three  packaged  potato  prtxlucts  have  been  added 
to  the  General  Mills  line.  Choose  Potato  Boats,  potato 
salad,  or  pan  fries.  Also  three  cake  mixes— fudge  sw'irl 
and  orange-pineapple  angel  cakes,  and  Lemon  Velvet 
Country  Kitchen  mix. 

Condensed  cheese  soup  is  new  from  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company.  The  soup  is  a  delicate  blend  of  cheddar 
and  romano  cheeses,  whole  milk,  and  selected  season¬ 
ings.  In  the  baby  foods  line,  Heinz  offers  strained 
plums  with  tapioca,  and  cottage  cheese  with  bananas. 
Look  for  two  tempting  pickle  varieties— dill  pickles  with 
old-fashioned,  cured-in-the-wood  taste,  and  Picalilli 
which  is  a  blend  of  diced  green  tomatoes,  peppers, 
and  spices. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  offers  a  complete  line  of 
individual  quick  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  packed 
in  pour-and-store  polyethelene  bags.  Recent  additions 
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to  the  line  are  whole  frozen  strawberries,  brussel 
sprouts,  ripple  cut  French  fried  potatoes,  whole  white 
potatoes,  okra,  and  black  eyed  peas.  The  five  and  one 
half  ounce  cans  of  Libby’s  tomato  juice  are  now  ofiFered 
in  a  handy  six  pack  cluster  package.  The  quart  tomato 
juice  is  packaged  in  handsome  glass  decanters.  Ham 
'n  cheese,  Spanish  rice,  and  beef  are  new  to  the 
canned  meats  line. 

Whipped  cream  cheese  is  new  to  the  Kraft  line  of 
cheeses.  Tempting  Kraft  candies  are  offered  in  wild 
cherry,  banana,  licorice,  mint  maple,  and  strawljerry 
flavors.  For  the  outdoor  minded,  there  is  hickory- 
flavored  barbecue  sauce. 

Frozen  apple  dumplings  and  frozen  quick  breads 
are  the  first  offerings  from  Pet-Ritz,  a  division  of  the 
Pet  Milk  Company. 

Pink  lemonade  cake  with  fluffy  frosting  to  match 
was  introduced  by  Pillsbury.  Date  nut  cake,  banana 
nut  cake,  and  chocolate  cake  mixes  are  added  to  the 
line.  Refrigerated  products  include  ready-to-cook 
doughnuts,  Danish  rolls,  oatmeal  raisin  cookies,  coco¬ 
nut  c-ookies,  and  peanut  butter  cookies. 


Choosing  a  Cookbook 

Whether  you’re  giving  a  cookbook  to  a  bride-to-be 
or  replacing  one  of  your  own,  a  University  of  Illinois 
foiids  specialist  suggests  that  you  carefully  check  the 
book,  its  contents,  and  the  recipes.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mc- 
Ivor  advises  us  to  first  look  at  the  book  itself.  The 
cover  should  be  hard  and  washable  with  a  slick  finish 
so  you  can  wipe  it  clean.  The  best  books  are  loose- 
leaf,  spiral,  or  bound  in  some  other  way  so  they  will 
lie  flat  and  stay  ojien. 

Each  section  should  include  some  blank  pages  for 
writing  or  pasting  in  new  recipes.  Of  course,  the  book 
should  be  well  printed  in  clear  black  letters  for  easy 
reading.  It  should  give  the  publication  date  so  that 
you  will  know  how  recently  it  has  been  brought  up  to 
date.  To  l>e  on  the  .safe  side,  it  should  state  if  and 
how  the  recipes  were  tested,  by  whom  and  how  many 
times. 

U'hen  you  are  checking  the  contents  be  sure  there’s 
a  table  of  contents  and  a  well  organized  index,  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  by  subjects.  It’s  helpful  to  have 
pictures  of  dishes  and  how-to-do-it  photographs  to 
illustrate  directions  for  complicated  recipes. 

Be  sure  there  are  substitution  and  equivalent  meas¬ 
uring  charts.  For  example,  3  teaspoons  equals  1  table¬ 
spoon,  1  stick  butter  equals  )*  cu'p,  etc.  A  good  cook¬ 
book  will  contain  easy  one-dish  recipes  and  time¬ 
saving  helps.  It  will  also  have  some  tips  on  menu- 
planning.  Check  to  see  that  there’s  a  tab  index  for 
each  section  so  you  won’t  have  to  thumb  through  the 
book  to  find  what  you  want. 

Other  handy  items  include  a  calorie  chart,  good 
dictionary  of  terms,  seasoning  chart,  canning  guide, 
freezing  guide,  meat  cuts  chart,  and  vegetable  selec¬ 
tion  and  cooking  chart. 

Next,  Mrs.  .Mclvor  suggests  that  you  check  the 
(Continued  on  imge  48) 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Recommended  CookinK  Tern  pent  u  res." 
Name _ 

Address _ _ 

City _  7cinr _ State _ 

(MS)  PHI  10-ei 


Margaret  Mitchell,  Director,  Home  Economics  pieaw  Ptmi 
Weor-Ever  Aluminum,  Inc. 

New  Kensington,  Po. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  the  "Cutlery”  teachini;  aid. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  the  "New  Method”  Cooking  teaching  aid. 

N  a  me _ _ 

Sc  hool _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 

(2S5)  PHI  10-«1 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

440  Pork  Avenue  South,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  tne  further  information  on  the  following  books: 

[~|  Fitzsimmons:  Comurntr  Buying,  □  Beitler,  Lockhart:  Design  for  Yon, 
Q]  Tate,  Glisson:  Family  Clothing,  Q  Hall,  Paolucci:  Teaching  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Q  Batjer,  Atwater:  Meals  for  the  Modern  Family. 

N  ame - - 

School  or  - .  . .  — 

Aififress 

City  7rwir _ State - 

(2t4)  PHi  10-61 

CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  order  for _ subscriptions  to  Co-ed,  to  begin  with  the 

September  1961  issue,  for  the  term  checked  below.  I  understand  that,  with  an 
order  for  10  or  more  Co-ed  susberiptions,  I  shall  receive  my  own  desk  copy  of 
Practical  Home  Economics  Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed  each  month  without  charge. 

□  Semester— t  issues  □  School  Year — 9  issues 

(60c  per  subscription).*  ($1.00  per  subscription).* 


Name 


(please  print) 


School. 

Street- 


City  _ _ _ Zone _ St  ate 

•Five  or  more  subscriptions  to  one  address.  Orders  for  one  to  four  subscrip¬ 
tions  filled  by  school  year  only.  Price:  $1.10  each  per  annum. 

(134)  PHI  10-61 
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are  all  you  need  to  get 
the  FREE  and  low-cost 
teaching  aids  on  these 
pages 


Fill  out  the  coupons,  clip,  and 
mail  in  one  envelope  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


recipes.  They  should  not  be  too  long  so  you  won’t 
shy  away  from  a  recipe  because  it  looks  too  compli¬ 
cated.  They  should  be  for  up-to-date  equipment  and 
products,  such  as  packaged  mixes,  prepared  foods, 
or  use  of  blenders. 

Exact  baking  time  and  temperature,  and  test  for 
doneness  should  be  given.  For  example:  “Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  until  cheese  melts  and  is 
bubbly.”  Recipes  should  be  specific.  The  exact  tem¬ 
perature  of  “hot  water”  should  be  given.  “Fat”  should 
be  stated  as  butter,  margarine,  lard,  or  vegetable 
shortening.  "Flour”  should  specify  kind,  such  as  en¬ 
riched,  all-purpose,  or  cake  flour. 

The  number  of  servings  or  products  you  can  make 
from  a  recipe  is  important  to  know.  And  the  recipe 
should  tell  how  and  where  to  store  and  how  to  serve 
the  product. 

The  exact  size  and  kind  of  pan  or  pans  should  be 
given.  Ingredients  should  be  listed  separately  in  order 
of  use.  Directions  foi  mixing  should  be  easy  to  follow 
and  listed  by  steps— not  in  hard-to-read  paragraphs. 

Terms  and  phrasing  should  be  consistent.  For  in- 
stanc'e,  one  of  the  following  should  be  used  consist¬ 
ently  throughout  the  book:  “Crumble  yeast  in  luke¬ 
warm  water,”  “dissolve  yeast  in  lukewarm  water,” 
“soak  yeast  in  lukewarm  water,”  or  “mix  yeast  in  luke- 
w’arm  water. 

Recipe  proportions  should  be  in  easily  measured 
quantities.  For  example:  1/4,  1/3,  1/2  or  w'hole  cups 
rather  than  7/8  or  1/2  cup  minus  1  tablesiwou. 
Amounts  of  ingredients  should  be  as  exact  as  possible. 
There  shouldn’t  be  a  “dash”  or  “3  or  more  cups”  ex¬ 
cept  for  yeast  breads,  where  the  amount  of  flour  is 
variable  because  of  the  difference  in  composition  of 
flours. 

Recipes  should  include  the  most  basic  ftKxls  and 
l>everages. 

Specialty  Cookbooks 

Obviously  every  cookbook  cannot  measure  up  to 
the  standards  listed  above.  There  are  many  specialtx 
and  foreign  cookbooks  that  have  a  wealth  of  ideas  for 
interesting  recipes  and  food  service.  By  all  means 
select  a  good  standard  cooklxKjk  and  then  consider  a 
few  of  these  as  additions  to  your  shelf. 

The  All  Italian  Cookbook.  VV'ilma  Reiva  LaSasso,  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1958.  $4.50. 

The  Art  of  Dutch  Cookinfi.  C.  Countess  van  Limbur 
Stirum,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York, 
1961.  $3.95. 

The  Chinese  Cookbook.  Wallace  Yee  Hong,  Crown 
Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York,  1957.  $3.(K). 

Creative  Cooking.  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  Dolphin  Bcmks, 
New  York,  1961.  $.95. 

Elena’s  Secret  of  Mexican  Cooking.  Elena  Ziilayeta, 
Prentice-Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1958. 
$3.95. 

The  Flavor  of  France.  The  Chamlx'rlains,  Hastings 
House,  New  York,  1960.  $5.95. 

The  Hospitality  Cookbook.  Elizabeth  Bonnell  Mc- 
Cuaig,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  1960. 
$3.95. 

fust  Desserts.  Helen  McCully  and  Eleanor  Noderer, 
Ivan  Obolen.sky,  Inc.,  New  York,  1961.  $4.95. 
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1.  Just  what  ts  the  menstrual  flow? 

2.  How  does  it  all  happen? 

What  is  the  menstrual  cycle? 

4.  Are  variations  in  the  menstrual  period  normal? 

/.  Why  does  your  period  sometimes  come  late  or  skip  a  month? 

6.  Why  do  some  ^irls  start  menstruating^  sooner  than  others? 

7.  What  happens  to  the  egg  if  it  isn't  fertilised? 

8.  What  happens  at  menopause? 

9.  How  often  should  you  change  your  sanitary  protection? 

10.  What  should  you  do  about  disposal  problems  on  visits  and  long  trips? 

11.  How  canyon  carry  extras  without  giving  yourself  away? 

12.  W hat  causes  menstrual  odor? 

I).  How  can  you  prevent  chafingj  especially  in  summertime? 

14.  Are  tampons  safe  to  use? 

//.  Can  unmarried  girls  use  tampons? 

16.  Can  a  tampon  get  lost? 

//.  How  canyon  learn  to  use  a  tampon? 

18.  Why  do  some  girls  have  cramps  while  menstruating^ 

/p.  What  canyon  do  for  menstrual  cramps? 

20.  Should  you  take  physical  education  while  menstruating^ 

21.  What  about  horseback  ridings  skiing^  skating  during  your  period?  Dancing  too? 

22.  Can  you  go  swimming  while  menstruating^. 

25.  How  can  you  look  good  when  you  re  feeling  blue? 

24.  Why  do  girls  have  pimples? 

2f.  What  can  you  do  about  pimples? 

26.  How  canyon  keep  fresh  and  dainty  on  menstrual  days? 

27.  What  can  you  do  about  odor? 

28.  Can  a  boy  tell  by  looking  at  you  that  you’re  having  your  period? 

29.  How  should  you  act  on  a  date  when  you  have  your  period? 

These  questions  answered  in 
Free  24-page  student’s  booklet 

most  complete  of  its  kind 
most  valuable  of  its  kind 
based  on  actual  interviews  with 
thousands  of  girls 

Mail  this  coupon  now  for ’’Accent  on  You...” 
the  free  booklet  for  students  —  and  get  the 
rest  of  the  Tampax®  Educational  Kit,  too. 


I  ampax  Incorporated  P-lOl-B 

161  hast  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  free  material  listed  below. 

•  “  Accent  on  ^  ou  . . a  booklet  for  students. 

•  “krom  Fiction  to  kact,”  a  teacher’s  guide. 

•  Order  card  for  additional  supplies  of  the  above. 

Teacher's  S a  me  _ 

School  or  Organization _ 

School  or  Office  Address 

Cit\  _ 7^ne _ State, 


What  an  easy  way 


to  teach  Gel  Cookery! 


. . .  and  remember,  Unfiat'ored  Gelatine  is  an  ideal  “key  ingredi¬ 
ent”  for  BO  many  important  ducuBsion  topicB.  New  Knox  On- 
Camera  Recipes  presents  salads,  main  dishes,  desserts — even  can¬ 
apes  and  confections — that  include  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish, 
dairy  products  and  pastries  as  ingredients.  They  can  spark  exciting 
lessons  in  menu  planning,  food  buying  and  handling,  nutrition  and 
health.  And  they  beautifully  illustrate  use  of  natural  food  colors, 
textures  and  flavors  for  extra  appetite  appeal. 


You  know  how  much  more  easily  your  stu¬ 
dents  follow  procedures  when  you  can  show 
them  how— os  you  tell  them. 

New  Knox  On-Camera  Recipes  are  pre¬ 
sented  on  just  that  principle.  Step  by  step, 
with  words  and  over  320  pictures.  So  each 
of  the  32  “On-Camera”  recipes  is  like  hav¬ 
ing  a  television  demonstration  between  the 
covers  of  a  book— it’s  so  easy  to  follow. 

You  yourself  may  wish  to  demonstrate  the 
Basic  Gelatine  Mixture  that  forms  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  52-page  book.  This  simple 
6-step  procedure  really  gives  your  students 
the  key  to  all  Unflavored  Gelatine  cookery. 

Then  you’ll  find  you  can  break  up  your 
class  into  groups,  assigning  each  to  a  recipe 
representing  one  of  the  5  Types  of  gel 
dishes.  And,  with  the  easy-to-follow  “On- 
Camera”  mode  of  presentation,  each  group 
will  readily  grasp  how  simple  variations  on 
the  Basic  Gel  Mixture  result  in  the  most 
glamorous  of  Unflavored  Gelatine  salads, 
main  dishes  or  desserts. 

If  you’ve  not  yet  taught  from  the  new 
Knox  On-Camera  recipe  book,  send  for  it 
today— and  plan  a  project  with  it  soon. 
Your  free  copy  comes  with  a  colorful  35  x  45 
wall  poster  showing  the  Basic  Gel  Mixture 
and  5  Types  of  Gel  Dishes.  There’s  also  one 
copy  of  the  book  for  each  class  member  (up 
to  20)— plus  an  8-page  leaflet.  What  is 
gelatine?,  that  gives  each  student  the  origin, 
history  and  manufacture  of  gelatine  in  de¬ 
lightful  primer  style. 


TODAYI  BE  SURE  TO  ORDER  YOUR  SUPPLY  OF  NEW  “KNOX  ON-CAMERA  RECIPES” 
AND  TEACHING  AIDS-FROM  THE  COUPON  SECTION  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE! 


educational  Department, 

KNOX  GELATINE,  INC.,  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 


